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American Home Products’ recipe for healthy growth. PAGE 35 »& 


DISGRUNTLED SALESMEN 


Twelve prize-winning letters from SM’s contest. PAGE 44 ye 


FAIR TRADE 


High-court decisions a jolt to price maintenance. PAGE 108 y¥& 


‘this [INTRODUCING A NEW FEATURE: “They All Started As Salesmen,” pages 38-39 


Enjoy that Bright Morning Taste today! 


or Bright Morning Taste drop is at the peak of pre-war quality. 
of ScueNcey Reserve with your first 


sip of a SCHENLEY-and-Soda. Every They also serve who BUY and HOLD War Bonds 


SCHENLEY __ e 


PREV AL —_——— 
A QOALLIV’ 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 6075 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 


Year's End Event 
Nylon Hose 


$18,000,000 


We're fooling about the nylons, of course—but the figures aren’t far off 
the limb that Philadelphia ladies put into hosiery every year. 


We're also pretty accurate in saying that The Bulletin—read daily by 
nearly 4 out of 5 Philadelphians — helps influence 4/5 of the city’s total 
effective buying power. And that is a very large chunk of an annual 
Philadelphia area buying power of $2,149,036,000.* 


That’s why we say that for all practical purposes, ONE DOES IT in 
Philadelphia. Which ONE? The ONE newspaper with circulation over 
600,000, the largest evening circulation in America . . . The Evening Bulletin. 


*U. S. Census of Distribution, Philadelphia Area figures 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
[1] 
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-priginates at KNX... 


so does Smile in the Morning 


When 237 pounds of Jack Kirkwood bound on-stage at KNX for his daily broad- 
east, a high tide of humor ripples out across the nation via Columbia coast-to- 
coast. His antics chase listeners to the verge of hysteria. Kirkwood enjoys it, 
audiences enjoy it—and, believe us, sponsor Oxydol enjoys it, too. It sells train- 


loads of granulated soap because of the way mad Mr. K. and his colleagues cavort. 


Another type of cheerer-upper is the KNX quarter-hour, Smile in the Morning. 
Songs by baritone Gene Baker alternate with homespun talks about homely happen- 
ings ... recollections of barefoot summers and school memories ... comments on 
grown-up doings, domestic putterings, even hooked-rug making. Commercials are 
meshed adroitly with anecdotes and observations voiced in the everyday language 


of every American home. 


The Jack Kirkwood Show plays to network audiences. Gene Baker talks only to 
Southern California. One is national, the other local—but both meet the same 
uncompromising standards because they both originate at K NX. It’s a basic CBS 
premise that local programs must reflect the same care and planning as those pro- 
duced for nationwide ears. KNX is CBS-in-Hollywood—and KNX local shows 
have behind them the same knowledge, experience and production finesse that 


distinguish CBS network favorites. 


We can’t offer either the Kirkwood Show or Smile in the Morning for sponsorship. 


But we do offer them as evidence of what 


) 
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KNX has created for specific advertisers—and 


proof of what we can do for you. If you need an 
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OLUMBIA - E for all Southern California 


MEN! 


original program to sell your product or service 


in Southern California, see us or Radio Sales. 


Columbia’s Station 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 
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For the Safety Pin Set 


Babies are the cutest people. They can be more darned 
fun. But that’s at home, after they have been napped, 
bathed, fed, changed, and provided with a squashy stuffed 
panda to play with. When Lambie-Pie sets out on a travel 
jaunt with mother, however, chaos is just around the corner. 


Traveling facilities, it seems, are geared to the needs of 
adults who have steel-plated nerves, plenty of stamina, and 
an all-consuming yen to get some place else. Who can 
blame Baby for putting up a howl? 


Some kindly soul in the Boston & Maine Railroad’s Public 
Relations Department, obviously a father, is in line for a 
Lavender Heart from the United Traveling Mothers, for 
he looked in upon the Situation and called it Deplorable. 
Being a man of action he forthwith established the recently 
opened ‘Infants’ Lounge” in the company’s South Station 
in Boston. 


Here mothers with small children find complete privacy 
which they cannot, of course, find in the main waiting 
room. The nursery lounge contains two cribs; a high chair; 
comfortable chairs in which mothers may read while their 
babies sleep or rest; automatic electric bottle warmers; a 


Fee 
a 


-* 


One of the cribs in B. & M.’s baby lounge has a new tenant. 


{6} 


F “two-plate electric stove on which feeding formulas may be 


prepared, and a regulation etable on which mothers may 
attend their infants. Crib sheets, with a fresh one for each 
tiny visitor, are included in the facilities supplied by the 
railroad. A paper diaper supply is available, with a 5-cent 
fee per diaper. The floor and walls of this babies’ room 
are daily decorated with bunnies, storks, gamboling lambs, 


storks and puppies. 


The new facilities are particularly appreciated by service. 
men’s wives, many of whom are now traveling long dis. 
tances with very small children and who often have to 
wait some time for train connections when they arrive in 
Boston. 


Homemakers’ Listening Post 


“Questions asked us range all the way from ‘How can 
you house-break a duck?’ to “Where does Lucius Beebe get 
his evening shirts washed?’ ”’ says Eloise Davison, director 
of the New York Herald-Tribune Home Institute. 


The Institute, which will celebrate its 30th anniversary 
next year, is an old hand at helping women solve their 
wartime home-making nroblems. A_ pictograph which 
answers the question, “What is the Herald Tribune Home 
Institute?” calls it an editorial department that “‘locates, 
tests, develops and interprets’’ news of homemaking. 


In a nutshell, this is what the Institute claims: “We 
gather the news . . . we test and develop it . . . we prepare 
it for publication . . . we present it.”” It is presented in the 
daily columns of the Herald Tribune, and in This Week. 


The Institute evolved its service plan (furnishing a 
leaflet upon receipt of a coupon request and a three-cent 
stamp) out of self-defense, since there were times when 
telephone lines were jammed with thousands of calls daily, 
from women who wanted advice or information. More than 
162,000 inquiries were answered last year. 


The questions the Institute's staff answers every day 
provide a revealing commentary on our times, and on what 
women in the New York area are thinking about. 


As an example, there is the high proportion of requests 
for bulletins on “How to Prepare Dinner in Half an Hour,’ 
and on “Cooking for Two.’ Other subjects are “Meat 
Substitutes,” “How to Clean the Bathroom,” ‘How to 
Polish Furniture,” “How to Remove Common Stains,” 
“Vacations in New York,” Foreign Food Shops,” and 
“Where to Take Aptitude Tests.” 


Records of responses to any given coupon are kept for 
five weeks, and they prove quite conclusively that the H-T’s 
women’s page stays out of the wastebasket for a longish 
period, in many a New York home. An example of long: 
lasting pulling power was noted recently when an offer 
to tell where to buy a gummed ribbon drew 2,359 10 
quiries in the first mail after publication, and pulled 4 
total of 12,824 requests during the succeeding five weeks. 


Not for all the tea in China would the Institute's writers 
plug a product or service unless they had tried it and found 
it worthy. They are always looking for new things and are 
glad to have them submitted or called to their attention. 
They never pan anything; they just won’t mention it # 
it does not seem worth while or desirable from the home- 
maker's viewpoint. 
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A ballad by that favorite 
of market men everywhere, 


Miss Essex County. N. J. 
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Newark Evening News 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“A Great Medium in a Great Market” 
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Let ’Em Eat Milk 


You couldn't read the little booklet, “Out For Lunch,” 
(which has temporarily caused us to forget the cigaret 
shortage) and dismiss as unworthy of a second thought, the 
beverage which cows made famous. We have a new interest 
in bovine manufacture as of five minutes ago. 


The National Dairy Council had Barbara Abel, who has 
her tongue in cheek and her brain in high, turn out the 
job to convince 10 million Kitty Foyles (provided the 
booklet is passed on—which it deserves to be) that lunch 
is nothing to get snooty about. The Foyles of the business 
world are notorious for dining at noon on a lettuce sand- 
wich and a coke. And, insists the National Dairy Council, 
“that ain’t the way it should be.” 


“If your name is George,” says Barbara, selecting her 
audience, “and you wear suspenders, and have a draft 
number, don’t bother to read this.” 


Or, “If you still lick ice cream cones,” she adds, in- 
cluding the pig-tail set out, “up to a sharp point, you're 
too young for this book.” If you have breakfast served in 
bed, she adds, you’re too old or too rich. But, “If, when 
you're called to the phone you ask cagily, ‘Is it a man or 
just a girl?’ before you answer,” then you're just the type 
Barbara is looking for. 


After the booklet has identified you as its audience, its 
author tells you a little of the institution known as lunch. 
It is, she insists, the only meal that has had laws passed 
about it. Try and find the secretary who'd take a spot that 
didn’t guarantee her time out at noon. And what does she 
do with it? Mostly she sits in the Rest Room applying nail 
polish to the run in her last pair of nylons. That, sister, 
is All Wrong. We know you love your Mother dearly, 
says Barbara, but that “you'd never let your figure get in 
the shape her’s is.” Neither do you have to ease into 
pernicious anemia. 


So Barbara picks up where she left off and gives 4 
round dozen lunch menus, which you can get at the cornet 
drug store and still allow time for kicking the conversation 
around. They, meaning the sample menus, will of shame 
you when you wear a bare midriff—neither will they have 
you hanging over the keys at three-thirty. 


Women, says Barbara, coming down the home stretch 
—live longer than men. But if you, as a member of the 
Clan Female, don’t stop your lunch hour indiscretions, the 
Life Insurance companies will have to adjust their charts 
To put you on your mettle Barbara includes in the back 
of her little job some first-class Vitamin identifications— 
what they are, what they do, what has them. 


To Miss Abel, from SM’s Editors, an entirely mythical 
“Oscar” for her demonstration of feather-touch in sales 
manship. 
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Share your American Magazine, then save it 
for the Government's waste paper drive. 
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WTAM's Sohio Reporter Rates F 
with Cleveland Listeners 


, om most popular news programs 
in Cleveland. Four times daily, i 


Clevelanders get their news the a 
way they want it... brief, concise } 

and without bias from the Sohio eB 
Reporter. A vital, four pronged os 
newscast written and edited in the 

WTAM News Room. “Another 

Sohio Service” is another com- 

munity service by WTAM.... 

first in listening audience, day 

and night and first in all program 


popularity polls, year after year. 


Beit, 


WAYNE JOHNSON... the “voice” of the 


Sohio Reporter gives facts, not opinions 


PE ie 


AM News Room in an all night “jam session” 


i aa a SRP 


When Ralph E. Dorland, Manager 
of New York Sales office, The Dow 
Chemical Company, wants busi- 
ness from the International Paper 
Company, he calls on H. E. 
Weaver, Manager of Purchasing. 


“| have a healthy respect 
for a P.A’s ‘approved list” 


“Did you ever stop to think of the 
responsibility a purchasing executive 
has to his own company?” asked Mr. 
Dorland. 


“*The P. A.’ is held responsible by his 
organization for the quality and uniform- 
ity of the products he buys. In addition, 
he has to be sure of the delivery sched- 
ules, service and responsibility of his 
suppliers. Only when he is satisfied on 
all these scores does he add your name 
to his approved list . . . then and then 
only can you do business with his com- 
pany”. 

Mr. Dorland’s company backs up his 
belief in the importance of the P. A. as 
the key factor in industrial buying by 
advertising regularly in PURCHASING — 
the one magazine that speaks the P. A.’s 
language. In your own advertising as in 
your selling you'll find it pays to go 
direct to the man who has the final Yes 
or No. 


For full facts, write PURCHASING, 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., 
Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Com- 
pany, West Coast Representatives, Mills 
Bldg., San Francisco 4, and Western 
Pacific Building, Los Angeles 15. 


CDT 


A Conover-Mast 
Publication 
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“How to find a satisfactory site!” 
quips Erie Railroad. Just an Eriespon- 
sible copywriter being given his head. 


And King Black Label Whisky ex- 
tracts an extra meaning out of an or- 
dinary word by setting it: “de LIGHT 
ful.” 

Speaking of words, I have recently 
tracked-down the origin of some 
familiar ones. “Vamoose” is quite 
likely from the Spanish “vamos” 
(‘we go”). “Palaver” would seem to 
be a corruption of the Spanish “pala- 
bra,” meaning “word.” And the pid- 
gin-English ‘‘savvy” is admittedly 
from the Spanish “sabe” (“you 
know”). Even the traditional cry of 
the court-tipstaff, “Oye, oye, oye,” 
comes out as “Hear, hear, hear.” To 
an inquiring mind, it’s fun to see 
things come into focus. 

Bb 

On the air, they're still singing 
about Jime and Coca-Cola, in defer- 
ence to radio censorship. Maybe they 
should have tied it up with Beardsley 
by calling it: ‘“‘Ruml and Coca-Cola.” 

e 


Aside to Philco Refrigerator: Why 
don’t you go to court and have your 
name changed to “Philcold”’? 

Time really marches on. I wonder 
how many of you remember what a 
“B-liminator” was? Raise your hand. 

7 

Just back from a swing through the 
Middle-West, Jack Lutz saw this sign 
in 2-foot letters under the bulkhead 
of a drugstore: “GALLAGHER 
DRUGS GALLAGHER.” Fratricide?, 
he asks. 

B’lony, Jr., house-organ of the 
Bowman Gum Co., knows a moron 
who put a chair on his grave for 
Rigor Mortis to set in. 

“It is always our failure to sell; 
never the customer's failure to buy.” 
—Nashua Cavalier. 

According to Kasco Informant, 
someone once asked Gentleman Jim 
Corbett what a man must do to be- 
come champion. ‘Fight another 
round,” he said. 


~ 


How’s That Again? Dep’t: "True 
is a magazine for the man. . . the 
boy you once were wanted to be!” 

+ 


Tessie O’Paque says there’s noth- 
ing yellow about Amarillo, Texas. 


* 

Writing from St. Louis, Bill Bauer 
says that people who live in glass 
houses should wear silica pajamas. 
Don’t basilica, Bill. 

Maybe hearing Elmer (“Sizzle”) 
Wheeler the other eve at the Sales 
Managers’ Club inspired it, says U. S. 
Gutta Percha’s Doc Nelson, but he 
wonders if there isn’t a soft answer 
to. that upchuck-promoting question: 
“Don’t youse know there’s a war on?” 
What Doc further wonders is: “Is 
that quip necessary?” 


A crowded schedule prevented the 
column from printing this nice, rhyth- 
mic observation of Hal Speckman’s 
sooner. At the time, he called it 
“Prophecy Fulfilled,” and it goes: 
“From Malta to Yalta, stretch weary, 
weary years . . . of blood and sweat 
and suffering and tears.” 


Quoteworthy . . . a bit of verse 
(author unknown) which comes to us 
by way of Jim Shirreffs, president of 
S & M Lamp Co., Los Angeles. It 
isn’t profound, but it may help a fel- 
low on some hard-pressed day. Title: 
“Don’t Quit.” 


When things go wrong, 
As they sometimes will, 
When the road you trudge 
Seems all uphill; 

When funds are low 

and debts are high, 

And you want to smile, 
But you have to sigh; 
When care is pressing you 
Down a bit... 

Rest, if you must, 

But don’t you quit. 

Life is queer, 

With its twists and turns, 
As every one of us 
Sometimes learns. 

And many a fellow 

Turns about, 

When he might have won 
Had he stuck it out. 
Don’t give up, 

Though the pace seems slow. 
You may succeed 

With another blow. 

Often the goal 
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acSwiven had an alibi. He leaned back complacently 
while his alleged victim told of being slugged from be- 
hind on a dark street and rudely divorced from a $500 watch. 


The defense lawyer bounded to his feet. ““Your Honor, I 
move for a dismissal! It would have taken my client a half 
hour to reach the scene of this crime and return to the bar 
where several witnesses have testified he spent the evening. 
But my client, even though he didn’t time himself by a clock, 
swears he went out for only fifteen minutes—to try to buy 
cigarettes !”” 


“A likely story!” sneered the district attorney, and schemed 
to puncture the time alibi. “I challenge you,” he roared at 
MacSwiven, “to sit there now and tell me when fifteen min- 
utes have passed!” 


MacSwiven shrugged negligently. His gaze wandered toward 
the court reporter, and he seemed to count the passing seconds. 


Tense silence gripped the courtroom. Everyone eyed the 
wall clock behind MacSwiven. When five minutes had passed, 
the district attorney snapped, “‘Are the fifteen minutes up?” 


“Not yet,” replied MacSwiven, comfortably crossing his legs. 


More minutes ticked away. The district attorney waited 
mreathlessly for MacSwiven to open his mouth and massacre 


aS 


"Ss 


b>) GRANDSTAND SEAT FOR MURDER! {meer 


Saved by Exhibit “A” 


his alibi. Ten minutes passed. Twelve. Fourteen. The second 
hand swept through the last minute. 


“Now!” observed MacSwiven calmly. “Fifteen minutes!” 


A murmur of excitement swept the courtroom. The judge 
rapped for order. “‘Case dismissed,” he remarked, eying the 
district attorney coldly. 


The defense lawyer rushed to congratulate MacSwiven. 
“How did you do it?” he demanded in a low tone. ““Nobody 
can gauge time like that!” 


MacSwiven gave another negligent shrug. “‘Nothing to it,” 
he declared loftily. ““Look over at the court reporter’s desk.” 


The defense lawyer did so. In clear view—but forgotten by 
Spectators, attorneys and judge—lay Exhibit A, the watch 
that MacSwiven had stolen and pawned. 


This anecdote is based on a recent article in Inside Detective. 
It shows the variety and quality of editorial content that monthly 
attracts 1,134,003 buyers—and a whopping pass-on audience 
—to the Dell Detective Group. Hobbyists in crime detection 
and law-enforcement technique—an interest that cuts across all 
age and income levels—they are a true cross section of the 
urban male population. What a splendid market for any product: 
with man appeal! 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


INSIDE DETECTIVE e FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Yi 


World’s largest publisher of fact-detective magazines—and detective 
mystery books, featuring Agatha Christie, Dashiell Hammett, Helen Reilly 


Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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44 
Is nearer than 


It seems to a faint 


And falteri . 
There's only one way Often the struggler 


Has given up, 
fo cover ent el When he might have captured le 
INO, The victor’s cup. 
And he learned too late 
SpINGTO GIONS, When the night came down, 


How close he was 

To the golden crown. 
--- center of the forest Wii0c3 ise ow . 
The silver tint 
Of the clouds of doubt. 
You never can tell 
How close you are; 
It may be near 
When it seems afar. 
So, stick to the fight 
When you're hardest hit; 
It’s when things seem worst 
That you mustn’t quit. 


“E.D.F.: Susan Peters played 
‘Ischaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1 in 
‘Song of Russia.” MGM. says she 
really played the piano in the picture, 
but we do not guarantee this.’’—From 
Laura Lee’s column, “In the Movies,” | “Air 
in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Fits th 
Careful, Laura; you'll be getting an 
anonymous letter from Geneva, N. Y., — 
hotly denying that Susan Peters really jt th 


played the B-Minor Concerto. move 
- 
Stopper by Grit: “He says my fea- “F 
tures are perfect.” nitel 
‘ will 
DAUGHTER—"Papa, what is your birth- §, 
stone?” imm\ 


FATHER—'‘‘I’m not sure, but I think it’s leads 
the grindstone.”—Kasco Informant. 
° set 


Two months later Jack Lutz can J accey 


TACOMA-Pierce County is responsible for 


a long list of forest products. Tacoma pro- still hear the Nazi cry that went up 
duces over 500,000,000 board feet of lumber when our fellows crossed their west- [| “R 
ern defensive moat, which he refers 
In Washington's °% Year — over 175,000,000 square feet of ply- to as a Rhine Whine. aod 
~~ pone = wood — over 2,500,000 fir doors—a large : — 
So oe a nae -* quantity of millwork, furniture and related Buell Hudson, publisher of The ne 
sowaunee og eh eir items. It is an importent nul manulecter! Woonsocket Call, quotes Harry Gra- ane 
ty leans Pp uring ham, chairman of the local post-war- J tion 
oh — center, and is developing industries which planning commission, who he says is 
OMA. ill i]; 3 a Vermonter, not a Georgia cracker.§ “A 
NEWS TRIBUNE'S will utilize wood-waste and by-products g 
COVERAGE IS P Mr. Graham, according to Buell, § 44 
vw ¥% w Just one more reason why Tacoma- threatens to begin a speech by telling 
Pierce County is Washington's Second Mar- of the moron who thought “post-war” § ¥€™ 
ket " n had something to do with a dog: 
et... a “must buy” on every schedulel fight. 


Second Tacoma 47%, a 


Paper's Coverage - 
Sometimes, I think advertising 


agencies are suckers for going after 
association accounts. They're almost 
invariably headaches, California Fruit- 
Growers to the contrary n. w. Ss. 
e 
Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp. says: 
“Business is ingreasing.”’ Pu-leeze! 
* 
Allan Converse would like to see 4 
Gallup poll on the carriage-trade i 


Seattle Morning ° 
Paper's Coverage 8 To 


poate Ist Evening ° 
Paper’s Coverage 4% 


"Fe 


Covering Washington’s Second Market 


labeled: ‘The Survey with the Fring¢ 
on Top.” 


T. Harry THOMPSON Ma 
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“To reach industrial and community 
leaders, we use The ROTARIAN” 


, 


“Air transportation,” says Mr. Crary, “with 
its three-mile-a-minute speed, is essentially 
appealing to businessmen and citizenry alive 
to the advantages of the fastest facilities for 


movement of people, express and mail. 


“Furthermore, air transportation will defi- 
nitely broaden its market and its advantages 
will be enjoyed by many more people in the 
immediate post-war period. Businessmen and 
leaders in communities, large and small, will 
set the example for the much more general 
acceptance of air transportation. 


“Rotarians are leaders in communities. They 
are alert to the new opportunities which air 
transportation provides. By the power of 
example they will help the airlines create the 
much larger market to which air transporta- 
tion can logically penetrate. 


“As a result of our investigation of ways to 
reach these industrial and community leaders, 
we use The Rotarian.” 


says Afakp Cex 


Vice Rresident in Charge of Traffic for United Air Lines 


You'll cruise in 
half-million dollar 
Mainliners 


ICTURE giant four-engine United 

Mainliners winging majestically over 
the famous Main Line Airway at speeds 
up to five miles per minute! 

A postwar dream? Not at all! History 
was made recently when United Air 
Lines signed contracts with the Douglas 
Aircraft Company for fifty of these half- 
miliion dollar Mainliners—a $25,000,000 
Geet of the finest planes in the world. 

California «o New York in only 8!4 
hours! Just imagine having breakfast in 
New York, completing a full day's busi- 
ness in Chicago and returning to Man- 
battan the evening of the same day. Or 
flying from Denver to Chicago in a scant 
3 hours. .. eighty minutes between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles . . . the entire 
length of the Pacific Coast between lunch 
and dinner! 

The DC United Mainliner will carry 
4 passengers in new spacious comfort 


at 240 miles per hour—a “f ile 


lar” transp that United 


minute” transport! While the DC-6, the 
even larger 56-passenger sky giant, will 
cruise at 300 miles per hour—a" five-mile- 
a-minute™ transport! 

Both the DC4 and DC4 Mainliners 
will be equipped for daytime as well as 
overnight sleeper plane service. 

The first of United's great four-engine 
Mainlivers are scheduled to go into serv- 
ice along the Main Line Airway next year. 
Supplementing these giant transports will 
be United's popular 21-passenger, twin- 
engine Mainliners, 

There will be many new intercity and 
coast-to-coast schedules providing finer, 
faster service for air travelers, mail, air 
express and air freight. 

Supplying the public with the highest 
type of airline service has always been 
the policy of United Air Lines. This 
$25,000,000 contract for “half-million dol- 


4 
will offer greater speed, more flights, finer 
planes and the last word in service aloft 
on the Main Line Airway—coast to coast, 
the route that goes where business is, 


THE MAIN CINE AIRWAY 


A full page advertisement from The Rotarian prepared by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Chicago, advertising agency for United Air Lines. 


Our bulletin, “The Uncovered Influence Market,’ contains facts and figures about the high 
buying power and the business, personal and community influence of this executive audience 
(now over 200,000 net paid)... evidence which convinced United Air Lines and many other 
national advertisers of the merits of The Rotarian. Write for your copy today. No obligation. 


COMMUNITY 


. Rotarian 


i 35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 14, Chicago 1, Ill. 


May 1, 1945 


New York Office: 125 East 46th Street 


New York 17, New York 


Detroit Office: 7338 Woodward Avenye 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Pacific Coast Office: 68) Market Street 


San Francisco 5, California 
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. » » WHEN YOU GO 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


More Retail BUYERS 
Than in any MARKET 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


9 


- 
Waterloo 


CHICAGO 


nocnronn, (OS 


Cedar Rapids 


DES MOINES 
LF ana QUAD-CITIES 


XR PEORIA 


ST. LOUIS 


The latest Hooper listening index 
(December, 1944 
1945) shows WOC ‘way out in 
front. For example, WOC’s morn- 


and January, 


ing audience exceeds the combined 
audiences of all other stations 


heard, with 53.3! 
=| 


Mr. Hooper's 
facts prove the 
Quad-City mar- 
ket of 218,000 
is delivered 
ONLY by— 
! 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


FREE & PETERS, INC. NAT'L REPRESENTATIVES 


BASIC BLUE » 5,000 WATTS = 1420 Ke. 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 


on Washington problems to this “si 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Salesmen & Social Security 


What is the application of the 
Social Security Act to salesmen 
and commission agents, and is it 
necessary to withhold Social Secur- 
ity taxes? 


This question, on which there has 
been much misunderstanding, was 
clarified recently in a ruling by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The court held: 
that commission agent distributors of 
the Standard Oil Co. are independent 
contractors and not employes under the 
Social Security Act, and therefore 
taxes should not be deducted for them. 
Direct employes, however, such as 
salesmen who receive both salary and 
commission, come under the tax with- 
holding provisions. 

In the language of the court: ‘“‘Gen- 
erally, when the person for whom the 
services are performed has the right 
to control and direct the individual 
who performs the services, not only 
as to the result to be accomplished by 
the work, but also as to the details 
and means by which that result is ac- 
complished, such individual is an em- 


ploye.” 


Is Advertising Deductible? 


Is it true that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue will refuse to allow 
deductions for income tax pur- 
poses of the cost of institutional 
advertising? 


This question cannot be answered 
categorically, and it is due for such a 
thorough airing that it eventually may 
become the subject of legislation to 
“clarify the intent of Congress”—a 
development which would have sweep- 


| ing repercussions in the whole field 


of advertising. 

The Bureau has refused to allow 
certain distillers to deduct the full 
amount of contributions to the Con- 
ference of Alcoholic Beverages. It 
contends that such funds are used to a 
large extent in advertising and public 
relations programs to influence legisla- 
tion. 

This interpretation opens up the 
possibility of application to a long list 
of advertising funds in almost every 
phase of business, but so far the 
Bureau has not attempted a universal 
application of its opinion. In fact, 
when the distillers protested, the 
Bureau began a series of discussions 


with them, and its conclusions, as 4 
result, are still only tentative. 
However, developments in this te. 
spect are worth watching by everyone 
with any major interest in advertising 


War Workers & Population 


Are there any official figures on 
the new patterns of population 
concentration brought about by 
the tremendous migration of war 
workers? 


A careful study by Elmer C. Bratt, 
National Economics Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in- 
dicates that despite the wartime shift- 
ing about of millions of the civilian 
population the pattern of regional 
concentration of industry in the U. S. 
today is approximately the same as 


' before Pearl Harbor. 


The principal changes from pre- 
war concentration are the result of a 
trend away from rural areas and un. 
usual growth of aircraft and ship- 
building centers. Most extreme ex- 
pansion has occurred in five states— 
California, Texas, Ohio, Washington 
and Michigan. However, over-all con- 
centration has not changed much geo- 
graphically, in terms of either states 
or metropolitan areas. 


Statistics on Test Areas 
What is the best Washington 


source for statistical information 
on which to base selection of test 
areas? 


Probably one of the best guides is a 
series of “county basic data sheets” 
now being — by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in- 
tended to supply, in ready reference 
form, significant statistical information 
for all counties which enclose or are 
a part of metropolitan districts or in- 
dustrial areas as defined by the Bureau 
of the Census. In states which have 
neither metropolitan districts nor 10 
dustrial areas the most populous 
county is included. 

Prepared by the Division of Small 
Business, the basic data sheets origin- 
ally covered only 324 counties scattered 
throughout the country but proved so 
popular the project was expanded to 
cover all 48 states. The data is taken 
from Bureau of Census records, with 
the exception of two series from SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying 
Power. As rapidly as they are com 
pleted, they will be available on tt 
quest from the Department of Com 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., of from 
any of its Field Offices. 
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This Colossus makes 


PAUL BUNYAN 
A PIKER 


EMEMBER the tall tale of Paul Bunyan? Legend 
is that, single-handed, he cut all the timber 
from Maine to Minnesota. 


But listen to a greater tale—and this one no legend. 
Hear the true story of a Colossus who last year cut 
6,000,000 cords of pulpwood . . . the Colossus of the 
Cross Roads . . . the American farmer. 


In 1944, primarily as a sideline, this giant logged 
from his own woodlands more than 35% of all the 
American pulpwood consumed by our paper-making 
industry. Thus the farmer not only improved his 
timber holdings but helped save our war-caused 
paper shortage from becoming a national catas- 
trophe. And, incidentally, his logging added another 
80 million dollars to his steadily growing bankroll! 


The farmer last year surprised the nation with recor 
harvests in practically all crops. This, in spite of an 
acute shortage of farm help and aging machinery. 
The farmers’ total income reached 27.9 billions, his 
savings 13.5 billions . . . making him the richest 
farmer in history, and a giant post-war prospect 
that all Industry is eyeing eagerly. 


And as Industry looks toward the farmer, it naturally 
looks toward Country Gentleman. You can be sure 
that as soon as the paper shortage eases (and farmers 
themselves are helping to ease it) CountryGentleman 
will welcome new advertisers to the post-war 
“harvest.”’ 


The biggest farm sales in history lie ahead! 


rr. 
qountry 


entleman 


No. 1 with FARMERS—RURAL DEALERS—ADVERTISERS 


Today’s Daily Double. Baltimore and 


the Baltimore News-Post. A city that’s 
now sixth in the United States and 
going to stay there. A newspaper 
that for 17 years has set the pace in 
reader popularity with the biggest 


circulation in Baltimore. 


Baltimore News-Post 


|, NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


tb. ns wis 
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Post-War Women Workers 


What is expected to happen to 
the employment of women after 
the war? 


After attempting to make adjust- 
ments for the many factors involved, 
the Bureau of the Census in a post-war 
projection makes the rather surprising 
prediction that women in the labor 
force in 1950 will number from 17. 
500,000 to 18,000,000, as compared 
to 17,800,000 in 1944. 

The Census Bureau estimated that 
the number of women who had be. 
come workers in 1944 purely because 
of war conditions was approximately 
3,000,000, but that many of these will 
continue to be employed. Census rec- 
ords show that, year after year, the 
number of women in the labor force 
increases as a result of both population 
growth and a consistent tendency for 
a larger proportion of women to work. 


OPA & Dealer Margins 


Assuming that price control con- 
tinues on its present basis, will 
OPA establish dealer margins on 
post--war products? 


It is very likely that OPA will en- 
deavor to set up rather firm dealer 
margins in practically all major lines. 
First test of this policy probably will 
shape up in the automobile field where 
discussions already are under way, 
with OPA promising full consultation 
with the retail motor vehicle industry 


| before margins are actually decreed. 
| OPA is taking cognizance of factors 
| in increased operating costs such as 
| higher commercial rentals. 


It is a foregone conclusion that 
OPA will grant increases in automo- 


bile prices when civilian production 
| starts. Dealer margins, however, will 
| be one of the important control points 
| in anti-inflation efforts. Nothing def- 


nite has been worked out yet but OPA 


| is considering similar programs te- 


| garding washing machines, 


| for which there is a pent-up demand. 


radios, 
stoves, refrigerators and other items 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1945 


A Check on Walter Winchell 


THE JOB SITUATION IS CHANGING, according to 
Walter Winchell. In his syndicated column of April 11th 
he said “New Yorkers are talking about the way the situ- 
ations wanted columns in the classified ad pages have 
tripled in the last 30 days. No one yet has noted that trend 
in economics.” 


With the thought that this discovery—if true—would be 
important, SALES MANAGEMENT has just finished a tele- 
graphic check among the newspapers in 20 major cities. 
The newspaper classified pages are an extremely sensitive 
index of business conditions. Employers and employes can 
get in and out of those advertising pages on a moment's 
notice. Ever since the war started there has been a mount- 
ing increase in the number of help wanted ads even though 
the number of lines may have shown a decrease because 
the paper shortage has forced economical use of space. 


In the telegraphic survey SM asked newspapers, “During 
last thirty days has there been any appreciable change in 
volume situations wanted advertisements classified or dis- 
play in newspapers your city and if so in what direction?” 
Here is a summary of the responses: 


New York: Slight increase in classified situations wanted 
and a very considerable increase in situations wanted dis- 


play ads. 
Boston: No increase in volume. 
Newark: Definite upward trend over a year ago. 


Buffalo: Situations wanted ads exclusive of domestic 
help have increased 25% week of April 2 compared with 
week of March 5. Most ads sought employment in execu- 
tive, clerical, or general office occupations. 


Philadelphia: Slight increase March over February and 
frst half April over similar 1944 month. 


Detroit: No increase in situations wanted male, but 
‘light increase with females. 


Cleveland: Fewer situations wanted ads. Combined male 
ind female: 2,474 ads in February, 2,154 in March. 


Cincinnati: Situations wanted classified dropped 11% 
in March from February while help wanted shows a gain 
of 44% for the first quarter this year compared with the 
‘imilar 1944 period. 


peiote: 132 situations wanted ads in February, 181 in 
atch. 


Columbus: A slight increase in both March and April. 


Chicago: Decline of 10.8% in classified situations want- 
td ads during past 30 days. 


Milwaukee: Situations wanted classified shows a 6% 
gin. For the first three months of 1944 there were losses 


May 1, 1945 


in every period, and the total loss for the year over 1943 
was about 10%. The first quarter of 1945 consequently 
shows a marked change. 


Minneapolis: Fewer situations wanted ads in the first 
week of April as compared with the first week in March, 
and a decided increase in help wanted ads. 


St. Paul: A 25% increase in last thirty days over the 
January-February average, but a loss in March as com- 
pared with the same 1944 month. 


Des Moines: 1,749 situations wanted ads for the thirty 
days ending April 12 as compared with 1,469 for the 
thirty-day period ending March 6. Most of the increases 
are seasonal ads of painters, plasterers and gardeners. 


Los Angeles: No appreciable change. 


Spokane: No appreciable change. Volume of help wanted 
ads still at record level. 


Memphis: Situations wanted ads have declined almost 
to vanishing point. April 11 papers carried only three 
advertisements—all colored girls wanting part-time work. 


Washington: A 3% increase in situations wanted ads 
this March over March of 1944. Fewer unemployment 
claims week ending April 7 than the month previous and 
about the same as a year ago. 


FARM INCOME 


NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATIONS 


BEFORE INCOME TAXES 


167% 


BILLIONS OF INCREASE 


DOLLARS 


6.7 


SOURCE: OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION * ESTIMATED 
CRaAPHIC BY PICR-S. 8.9 ail 


1944 was the biggest year for American farmers. The 
gross income from farming hit $21.2 billion (see the de- 
tailed breakdown by states and counties in SM’s May 15 
Survey of Buying Power) and the net income before 
taxes increased 167% over the “good” year of 1939. 
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THE INFLATION GAP 


f' , INFLATION 


INCOME GAP 
$ 40 BILLION 


PAYMENTS 
TO 


TAXES 
oe $19 BILLION 


oD CONSUMER 
= EXPENDITURES 


= 0 


INDIVIDUALS ( 


1944 


$157 BILLION 


on $98 BILLION 


4. 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CRAPHIC BY PICK +S commend 


The Committee for Economic Development (see “Re- 
moval of Wartime Controls” on this page) senses the 
peril of inflation and urges a gradual, rather than a 
speedy, lessening of wartime rationing and price controls. 


Atlanta: Situations wanted volume has fallen materially 
in the past thirty days while help wanted ads have in- 
creased 20%. 


Fort Worth: Situations wanted ads show a decline in 
April as against March while help wanted ads have in- 
creased. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. maintains a run- 
ning index of the number of help wanted ads in the news- 
papers of more than seventy cities. These figures to the 
end of January show an all-time high since the beginning 
of the series in 1929. . 


It is the opinion of SALES MANAGEMENT'S editors that 
Mr. Winchell made a broad statement which cannot be 
justified by the facts. There is in most cities a seasonal 
uptrend in situations wanted ads of the type mentioned 
above in connection with Des Moines. Even in some of 
those cities where there have been considerable lay-offs 
due to completion of war contracts, the over-all job situ- 
ation continues tight. The survey justifies the assumption 
that the released war workers (up to this time) can and 
do find other jobs without recourse to the classified pages. 


Salesmen and Social Security 


SALESMEN WHO CAN BE CLASSIFIED AS INDE- 
PENDENT CONTRACTORS are not subject to Social 
Security taxes. This has long been an assumption but has 
now become a judicial ruling. The U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit (Rochester, N. Y.) decided 
against the Collector of Internal Revenue who sought to 
recover $370 in Social Security payments from salesmen 
of the Central Specialty Co. 


The company sells household furnishings including 
tugs, lamps, blankets, and deals directly with the house- 
wife by house-to-house canvassers. 
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“The only compensation of the salesmen was on a com- 
mission basis” the Circuit Court held. “Under the prevail- 
ing arrangement they furnished their own transportation 
and were completely free to solicit sales when, where and 
how they pleased. 


“The absence of a supervisory power to control the 
method and detail of performance is the significant factor.” 


Removal of Wartime Controls 


THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP. 
MENT has released under the title, “Post-War Employment 
and the Removal of Wartime Controls,’’ a statement on 
national policy which deserves careful reading by every 
business man. This great organization, headed by Paul 
Hoffman, has consistently taken a liberal and forward. 
looking position on economic matters, and has followed 
the principle that the national interest is more important 
than the strictly business interest; that no single part of 
the national economy should be allowed to prosper at the 
expense of other parts. 


In this 32-page pamphlet the Committee for Economic 
Development has taken a stand on the proper policy to be 
followed in the relaxation of every type of wartime control. 


They point out that signs of deflation may appear soon 
after V-E Day, and yet be a trap similar to the decline 
beginning in December, 1918. Folks then assumed that 
the economic home front was safe from inflation. Then, 
when they were unprepared, inflation struck and continued 
until May, 1920. Sugar, as an example, rose from a low 
of 4.99c per pound in 1918 to a high of 22.56c per pound 
in early 1920, and then collapsed to 2c per pound in 1921. 


Here are some of the highlight suggested policies from 
the pamphlet: Allocation controls for civilian production 
should be ended selectively at any time a shortage of a 
particular material no longer exists and supply and de- 
mand come into such balance as to remove danger of in- 
flationary price levels . . . General price advances should 
be resisted, but prompt adjustment should be permitted 
prices which deter production because they do not bear a 
reasonable relation to cost at normal levels of production. 
. . . Although rent controls should be liquidated as soon 
as practicable, they may be necessary for a longer period 
than now seems needed for most other controls. . . . Con- 
sumer rationing should continue wherever serious shortages 
exist. Informal dealer-controlled rationing should be used 
on non-essential products when shortages cease to be severe, 
in advance of the removal of price control. 


Manpower controls should end at any time from now 
until V-E Day in any area where the need for them dis- 
appears. Because of wide variation in local conditions they 
were set up on an area basis and they should be ended 
in the same way. . . . Beginning with V-E Day, wage con- 
trols should be more flexibly administered, with increased 
freedom provided for independent employer-employe de- 
cision within the framework of a defined government 
policy. To prevent inflation general wage advances should 
be resisted, but prompt adjustments should be permitted 
of wage rates which are out of line. .. . Present regulations 
on installment credit should be removed only when the 
production of durable goods has reached a peak and starts 
to decline. The aim should be to time the removal of 
installment credit regulations so as to extend the plateau 
of high demand in each important durable goods industry. 

—Puiip SALISBURY 
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American Home Products Corp. has now passed the $100,000,000 
mark in annual sales volume. Without sound organization it could 


easily become the victim of its own size. How it draws its lines of 


sales authority from top management down, is explained by the 


man who heads one of the biggest operations of its kind in America. 


Top Management Policies That 
Speed Healthy Sales Growth 


N 1944 American Home Products 
Corporation did a gross volume 
of $105,000,000—an increase of 
$16,000,000 over 1943. It marks 

the peak year in the firm’s 19-year 
history, and the eleventh year of suc- 
cessive increase in sales. 

One major factor behind the big 
jump in sales volume is a program of 
diversification and expansion under 
which A.H.P. has acquired since 1935, 
twenty-seven new companies, mostly 
in the ethical drugs, packaged drugs, 
foods, household products, and cos- 
metics fields. 


“No Preconceived Mold” 


A.H.P.’s top management, however, 
credits much of the tremendous growth 
in sales of its companies—both the 
newly acquired ones and those already 
owned—to the fact that the corpora- 
tion has no preconceived operational 
mold to which a company must con- 
form. For example, A.H.P. has con- 
sistently avoided an error commonly 
committed by many a corporation when 
it absorbs a new company. That error 
is to revamp the newly acquired or- 
ganization to conform, regardless of 
the nature of its product and particular 
market, to the corporation’s precon- 
ceived plans—plans based on the cor- 
poration’s past operations and market- 
ing experiences. 

But equally important is the gen- 
eral management set-up based on these 
three management principles: 

1—The integration of the subsidi- 
aty companies and newly developed 
or acquired products into their proper 
operating divisions — ethical drugs, 
packaged drugs, foods, household 
products, cosmetics, foreign and ex- 
port. 

2—The maintenance of a strongly 
patterned liaison program through 
highly efficient service departments 
which act as advisers, consultants and 
‘xpediters for the six operating divi- 
‘ions and their companies. 
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3—The decentralization—in so far 
as it is practical—of. production and 
distribution by organizing district 
branches, laboratories and warehouses 
to make for speedier, more economical 
distribution. 

Through this three-point policy, it 
may be readily seen, all subsidiaries, 
while exercising a wide degree of 
autonomy, share in and may draw 
upon a vast pool of operating facilities, 
production and marketing experiences, 
and top-flight talent to expedite any 
program or assist with any problem. 
Greater benefits through research and 
economies in production and distribu- 
tion are thus realized—benefits that 
can be passed along to the consumer 
and pave the way for greater sales 
volume. 

Functioning in a correlating capacity 
—dealing with policies and strategies 
that effect all divisions—are the three 
major management committees of 
A.H.P., that operate under the over- 
all Executive Committee, the policy 
forming group. The Finance Commit- 
tee is concerned primarily with 
budgeting, and the Administrative 
Committee with personnel policies and 
plans for widening employment. The 
Operations Committee is chiefly con- 
cerned with production, distribution, 
advertising, decentralization of oper- 
ations, and plant expansions. 

The Operations Committee is a 


* 


Based on an interview 
by Terry Armstrong with 


WALTER 
SILBERSACK 


Executive Vice-President 
and General Manager 
American Home Products Corp. 
New York City 


major link in the unified management 
program. Its chairman is the executive 
vice-president and general manager 
and it is composed of the heads of the 
various operating divisions. (See 
chart.) 


Policy in Action 


‘Sales Set-up. Each subsidiary with- 
in the operating divisions has its own 
selling organization—headed up by a 
sales manager. As in the case of 
American Home Foods, Inc., he may 
direct the activities of as many as 300 
salesmen and territorial sales super- 
visors. 

Selected for his thorough under- 
standing of his products’ particular 
market, he has complete authority in 
hiring sales personnel, in the method 
of training, in assigning territories 
and in determining sales policies. 

However, to achieve the highest in 
sales potentials he not only works 
closely with his own advertising man- 
ager and staff, but also through the 
parent organization’s Operations Com- 
mittee. This is particularly so in matters 
of selling costs controls, or in instances 
which call for a marked revamping 
of sales and advertising policies, ex- 
pansion to new markets and the acqui- 
sition of new products for the line. 


Advertising. As in the case of pro- 
duction and sales, each company ad- 
ministers to its own needs in this field. 
It maintains its own advertising staff, 
experienced in the type of merchandis- 
ing indicated for a successful operation 
in its own field. In addition, it has the 
full cooperation of the parent organi- 
zation’s central advertising department. 
This group correlates the advertising 
work of all companies—suggests, ex- 
pedites, and eliminates uneconomical 
duplication of effort. 

Typical of the economies in this 
A.H.P. advertising service is the pur- 
chasing of radio programs. The 


corporation buys all radio time and 
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then makes it available to the member 
companies. This procedure is followed 
because single unit-buying has, in 
many cases, resulted in choicer hours 
of the day for broadcasting and has 
proved the most economical way to 
contract for radio time. At the present 
time, eight coast-to-coast programs are 
sponsored by the corporation’s White- 
hall Pharmacal Co. alone, for its 
packaged drugs. 

To facilitate its advertising opera- 
tions, A.H.P. employs 12 of the most 
prominent agencies the services of 
which are fully utilized by A.H.P. 
sales and advertising executives. 


Sales Training. While each com- 
pany has the supervision of the train- 
ing of its sales personnel, it may call 
upon the or Ng and training ex- 
periences of fellow companies and the 
corporation’s major Operations Com- 
mittee. 

As an illustration, some 35 repre- 
sentatives of Wyeth International, Ltd., 
in Latin America, including 10 super- 
visors representing as many countries, 
recently attended a 4-week conference 
program in New York City and Phila- 
delphia. Executives from all of 
A.H.P.’s_ pharmaceutical companies 
presented the latest information on 
uses of the various products and recent 
developments on new products. 

The visitors were taken on tours of 
several plants to see actual laboratory, 
research, controls, and production 


work. The schedule included 10 days 
with Wyeth Inc., representatives in 
Philadelphia, a week with Ayerst, 
McKenna & Harrison, Ltd., in New 
York City and Montreal, two days 
with International Vitamin Corp., and 
a final week with Wyeth International, 
Ltd., New York City. A.H.P.’s policy 
of integration enabled these repre- 
sentatives to gain in a few weeks’ time 
what ordinarily would have taken them 
months to explore and absorb. 

Again, the advantages of A.H.P.’s 
policy of integration, when fortified by 
a highly active liaison program, is re- 
flected in the case of its subsidiary, 
Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison, Ltd. 
Engaged in a highly scientific field, 
one of Ayerst’s major problems, now 
heightened by the manpower shortage, 
is the hiring of sufficient representa- 
tives qualified to ee properly its 
products to the medical profession. 
Nevertheless, as a member company 
of A.H.P., Ayerst succeeded in meet- 
ing its detail-sales staff's needs in the 
United States during 1944. 


Public Relations. As one of the 
leading providers of drugs, foods, 
household products, and cosmetics, 
A.H.P. conducts a regular program for 
the constant dissemination of pertinent 
news about the various divisions and 
companies and their products. Public 
relations activities are correlated under 
the administration of the director of 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION’S operations 


are diversified and far-flung. 


Within the corporation are some 50 companies and divisions pro- 
ducing, in all, approximately 5000 products. There are 37 domestic 
and Canadian manufacturing plants and 33 research and control 
laboratories in the United States and Canada. 


A. H. P. companies have operational centers in 41 cities in the 
United States and in five Canadian cities. In addition, there are 
24 wholly-owned A. H. P. Foreign subsidiaries—many with re- 
search and control laboratories—housed in the following cities 


London, England 
Durban, South Africa 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Sydney, Australia 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Dublin, Eire 


Calcutta, India 


There are distributors of A. H. P. products in the principal coun- 
tries of the world and the distribution network will be further ex- 


panded when peace comes. 
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public resations. His department also 


conducts group selling activities with 
trade and business organizations. 

Through this department the cor. 
poration expresses its attitude that the 
public, as well as its stockholders and 
employes, is entitled to know about 
the development of life-saving drugs, 
health-maintaining foods, and new 
conveniences for better living—and 
also it aims to interpret what the com- 
pany is doing to create greater produc. 
tive capacity and employment through 
expansion and diversification. 

All in all, the corporation’s divisions 
are sO organized as to attain the high. 
est potential in sales efficiency. In 
sharp focus the formula reveals itself 
as simply good products and highly 
trained sales personnel coupled with 
effective, consistent advertising to the 
appropriate markets. For example, 
Boyle-Midway, Inc., maker of hun- 
dreds of household items, has more 
than held its own in achieving high 
sales volumes, despite raw material 
shortages, shipping difficulties, and 
manpower problems. 


Research and Product Develop- 
ment. All told there are over 170 
leading scientists working under the 
A.H.P. banner. They are actively en- 
gaged in uncovering new benefits for 
mankind, improving existing products 
and keeping them to a uniform high 
standard. These scientists, while gen- 
erally connected with the research and 
control laboratories of the various 
manufacturing plants work in close 
cooperation with A.H.P.’s new Prod- 
uct Development Department staff 
whose job is to eliminate overlapping 
effort and effect exchange of informa- 
tion among all laboratories. 

Among the leading developments 
forthcoming from A.H.P. laboratories 
this past year is a digitalis product 
trade-marked Purodigin (Wyeth, 
Inc.). This product is said to simplify 
the treatment of heart failure and does 
away with many of the difficulties 
hitherto encountered in the administra- 
tion of digitalis. Other important 
products forthcoming from long te- 
search and experimentation have te- 
cently been announced by Ayerst, 
McKenna & Harrison, Ltd. These are 
Antipertussis Serum for the active 
stages of whooping cough, and En- 
dotoxoid Vaccine for whooping cough 
immunization. In addition, A.H.P. 
laboratories were among the first to 
solve the problem of how penicillin 
might be administered orally. 

A.H.P.’s policy of decentralization 
supplies the profitable advantage of 
having some of its production plants 
near sources of raw materials. One 
example of this is the Clapp’s Baby 
Food plant in Rochester. Ideally situ- 
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This chart from the A.H.P. Year Book gives a clear idea of the 
extensiveness of the corporation’s operations in the domestic 
and Canadian markets. The key in the lower left hand corner 
of the map helps to reveal not only the locations of the sales 


ited in an excellent growing area, 
Clapp’s food technologists and pro- 
duction engineers, working directly 
with farmers, exercise the highest de- 
gree of selectivity in the matter of raw 
loodstuffs. Also, the initial cost of 
ttansportation of raw materials to the 
plant is greatly reduced. 

However, in some instances the de- 
entralization process is determined 
by transportation or warehouse factors. 

Furthermore, A.H.P., through its 
decentralization policy, expects to con- 
ttibute to the fairer distribution of 
employment. 

Especially in the Foreign and Ex- 
port Division this policy of decentral- 
vation of production and distribution 
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has helped materially in overcoming 
wartime difficulties of supply and 
transport. 

In the foreign division are the two 
recently reorganized companies—Wy- 
eth International, Ltd., handling prod- 
ucts promoted through the medical 
profession and Home Products Inter- 
national, Ltd., which handles popu- 
larly advertised products. In addition, 
there are 24 other foreign subsidiaries 
in eight countries. 

Plans for the expansion of this for- 
eign and export division are already 
in the works. As conditions improve 
abroad the Foreign Division will estab- 
lish organizational set-ups in the for- 
eign markets that duplicate those in 


headquarters and manufacturing plants, but also those of the 
laboratories and the 55 warehouses. Plans for post-war foreign 
expansion are being formulated. For the location of A.H.P.’s 
foreign subsidiaries and distributors see box on opposite page. 


the domestic divisions of the company. 

Already the over-all management of 
American Home Products Corporation 
is dividing the world commerce pic- 
ture into trading areas. A territorial 
supervisor, with separate sales depart- 
ments, is being established in each of 
these areas. 

Such plans for post-war foreign ex- 
pansion are well warranted. In Eng- 
land, despite the shortages, bombings 
and transportation difficulties, A.H.P. 
sales increased 21.9%; indeed, over- 
all foreign gross sales were 23.6% 
greater than in 1943. As one may 
judge from this, there also has been 
a healthy growth in sales volume in 


_ countries not shut off by the war. 
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They All Startes 


EIGHTEEN-HOUR-A-DAY-MAN: When he isn’t spending a strenuous day at his office or § FROM 
off conferring with some group of A.H.P. executives, Walter Silbersack, 43-year-old ex. § tor 
ecutive vice-president and general manager, American Home Products Corp., can generally § servic 
be found amid his vast collection of phonograph records. Symphonic music affords him his § been 
greatest relaxation. Studied music as a youngster and even now will pinch-hit for the pianist § was § 
at a party. While attending the University of Cincinnati he took a part-time job with an § mast 
advertising agency. Here he more than sampled the business of selling and merchandising § in 15 
and forthwith made it his career—so much so that he later returned to the University as § South 
assistant professor of marketing and merchandising. Silbersack was general manager of the § man 
A. S. Boyle Co. when it was acquired by A.H.P. in 1927. An article explaining the manage- § room: 
ment policies and rapid growth of American Home Products Corp. appears on pages 35-37, § Likes 


79-DAY WONDER: Seventy-nine days after he 
joined Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, as exec- 
utive vice-president in 1938, Joseph P. Spang, Jr., 
was elected president. After graduation from 
Harvard in 1915, he started with Swift & Co. as 
a slaughter-house laborer and after serving in 
World War | he returned, became a salesman, and 
worked his way up to vice-president in charge of 
sales—a position he held from 1930 to 1938. Post- 
war plans for Gillette have first claim on his time. 
After hours he devotes himself to Junior Achieve- 
ment, a nation-wide movement devoted to train- 
ing teen-age boys and girls in business manage- 
ment. Two of these Junior Achievement youngsters 
are with him in the photograph at the right. 


SAYS HE WAS A PRUNE PEDDLER: Clarence Francis, chairman of the board, Gen- § MAD 
eral Foods Corp., has served in the packaged food business 30 years, starting as @ hand 
sales clerk. He graduated from Amherst College in 1910, having worked his way § ng ( 
through. His selling career began the same year when he joined the Corn Products tryin, 
Refining Co. By 1914 he became the company district manager in Detroit, and in @ Comp 
1919 he became national sales manager of the cereal division of Ralston Purina Co. shove 
Five years later he came to General Foods as domestic sales manager of the Postum hand. 
Co. When he goes hunting once a year, he prefers to rough it with the natives. of M 
Out-of-door life appeals to him and fishing is another sport he gets a huge kick tales 
out of. The golf course also claims his free days. His home is in Bronxville, N.Y. Engir 
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eas Salesmen 


e or @ FROM TOAST TO SHAVES: K. (Ken) C. Gifford does double duty as president and direc- 
ex. & tor of Schick, Inc., Stamford, Conn., and of Schick Service, Inc., which operates 39 
rally | service stations in the U. S. and Canada. Before he became head of Schick in 1942, he had 
1 his | been vice-president in charge of sales and advertising for three years. And before that he 
anist | was generally credited with having made Toastmaster a household word. He was with Toast- 
h an & master 15 years—started as a salesman in 1925, was made manager of the Chicago office 
ising § in 1926, and general sales manager in 1932. Worked his way through the University of 
y as | South Dakota (his native state), served in World War |. His associates say he is the kind of 
} the | man who knows not only heads of distributor offices, but the boys who sweep out the back 
age- § rooms. He’s flown so many miles that Pan-American dubbed him an “Honorary Admiral.” 
5-37. § Likes fishing and boating and would like to get some golf in this year if war duties allow it. 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS A~ SALESMAN: Ray W. 
Turnbull (right) president, Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., in 1910 went from high 
school in his native New Haven, Conn. to the 
Hotpoint Co., Ontario, Calif. After a spell as a 
laborer and shipping clerk he became a salesman. 
He had become a sales supervisor before 1917 
when he joined the army. In 1918 his company 
| 4O er oe was merged with the present company; and when 
: EXPERIENCE — he returned he became Northwest sales manager. 

ss : Later he became Pacific Coast manager and in 
1931 he became vice-president in Chicago. In 
1941 he was elected president. Turnbull remem- 
bers when women had to be shown that electrical 
appliances were “safe.” Pictured with him here 
is Ward Schafer, the company’s vice-president. 


Gen- @ MADE COAL SHOVELS SELL OIL HEATING: Five thousand coal shovels had a 
z as 2 hand in making William Angus Matheson, president of Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
is way  ™g Corp. As sales manager of the Chicago branch Matheson faced an up-hill job 
oducts @ trying to win Chicagoans to oil heating. In newspaper ads he announced that the 
and in @ Company would give a new coal shovel to anyone who professed he really enjoyed 
na Co. shoveling coal. The ads proclaimed, “No coal shovel was ever made to fit a woman’s 
ostum hand.” The resultant publicity and sales had the branch out of the red by the end 
atives. f of Matheson’s second year at the helm. Previously he had been, among other things, 
e kick @ Sales manager of an ice cream company and sales manager for the Power Plant 
N. Y. Engineering Co. He once was active in the shingle bolt business in British Columbia. 


NT 
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Forecastinc A New Distrisution Trenp: Grandma never would have believed it. But it’s happening. After the war, more and more 
homes will be sold through department stores—and they'll be displayed in windows like this one at R. H. Macy’s, New York City. 


“Precision” Packaged Homes to Sell 


Over the Counter after V-Day 


Well, perhaps “over the counter” sounds too slick and too easy— 


but at any rate Precision-Built Homes Corp. is satisfied that houses 


can and should be sold through department stores. The character of 


present promotion, how leads are being developed, and the pro- 


jected program for action post-war are explained in this article. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


GEORGE L. APPLE, 


JR. 


Vice-President 
Precision-Built Homes Corp. 


Trenton, N. J. 


OST families want to own 
their homes, but the build- 
ing industry has unwittingly 
made the purchase of a 

house the most difficult of all pur- 
chases. It has not offered homes “in 
a package,” nor at a set price, unless 
the heme was already erected. From 
an advertising standpoint, homes have 
not competed for the consumer's dol- 
lars against automobiles, radios and 
other better-publicized commodities. 

All these things were apparent to 
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Precision-Built Homes Corp., an af- 
filiate of the Homasote Co., Trenton, 
N. J., the management of which be- 
lieved that there is a huge, potential 
market for homes offered “in a pack- 
age” and at a reasonable price. To 
ensure the ‘“‘reasonable price,” the 
houses should be mass-produced, which 
meant that a volume market must be 
found. How could this be done? The 
answer, decided Precision-Built’s ex- 
ecutives, was simple—sell the homes 
through department stores. 


The advantages of such a plan were 
obvious. Buying a home is likely to 
be the largest single purchase made in 
one’s lifetime. What is more natural 
than handling the transaction through 
a reputable department store, one 
known to stand behind its merchan- 
dise? Department stores have the nec- 
essary experience for promotion, and 
for financing, and they have more at 
stake than just the sale of the house 
itself. They can also profit by selling 
the things that go into the home. — 

Having passed through the transt- 
tion from manufacturing Homasote (a 


wood-pulp insulation and_ structural J 


building board) to obtaining and serv- 


icing contracts for constructing homes | 


in seven Government projects for 
housing war workers, the company 
took the first step toward entering the 
general housing field about two years 
ago. In the course of filling Govern- 
ment contracts, it had settled upon 
home designs which seemed to please 
most people. Models of some of these 
were lent to the New Jersey State 
Museum, Trenton. So many visitors 
came to see them, and their reaction 
was so enthusiastic, that one of the 
houses was next lent to the G. Fox 
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Store in Hartford. Again, the response 
was overwhelming. 

When news got out that a model 
home was being exhibited in the Fox 
sore, dozens of other stores asked 
for it, and their interest indicated that 
they would be eager to act as distribu- 
tors for the company’s demountable 
homes. It was at this point that the 
company’s executives began to con- 
sider department stores as outlets. This 
was in March, 1943, and, it was, of 
course, impossible to deliver the homes 
except under priorities. There was 
plenty of time to make surveys and 
to study markets, and to go slowly 
about the business of selecting the 
articular stores. As a preliminary step 
in this direction, a ‘“‘floating’’ exhibit 
of model houses was sent out to 51 
different department stores in the 
country. The company assumed the ex- 
penses of the venture and paid the 
salaries of two men and a woman 
who traveled with the houses, and 
who remained on duty to interview 
visitors and ask their ideas on the kind 
of homes they wanted to buy when 
this becomes possible. 

The model houses and their furnish- 
ings were built by the Diorama Corp. 
of New York. They were complete 
in all details. ‘There were two sizes, 
1/16 of full size and 1% of full size. 


have department stores as outlets, Pre- 
cision-Built Homes executives studied 
that form of distribution thoroughly, 
so that they were able to “speak the 
language” of its heads. They even 
went into the value per square foot of 
space allotted to merchandise, and 
were fortified with the information 
that, in order to sell eight houses a 
week, a stdédre should devote 1,500 
square feet of space to the product. 
They established a quota of 400 homes 
per store, per year, a minimum re- 
quirement, in order to keep the firm’s 
factories running at capacity—upon 
which circumstance rests the ability 
to furnish homes at the stipulated 
prices. The stores are to receive a 
nominal commission commensurate 
with commissions paid in the real 
estate market. The store’s responsi- 
bility ends with the sale. The company 
backs the stores’ moral obligation to 
the purchaser, with a year’s guarantee 
of the house against structural and 
mechanical defects. 

The floating exhibits were termi- 
nated in March, 1944, and 16 stra- 
tegically situated stores were set up as 
dealers, as permanent “home centers.” 
Among them are Jordan-Marsh (Bos- 
ton), Macy’s (New York City), Lit 
Bros. (Philadelphia), Bamberger’s 
(Newark), Scranton Dry Goods Co., 


Krys’ 
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Homa: be ~CUSTOMERS CONGREGATE around the 


The designs were by registered archi- 
@ tects. 

The information collected by the 
staff that traveled with the model 
houses confirmed the ideas the man- 
# ‘gement of Precision-Built Homes had 
} 2bout the value of selling through 
q stores. One of the questions asked was 
whether or not the visitor owned a 
lot. At first, 36% of those interviewed 
sid they owned their lots; but the 
figure has now risen to 46%. It was 
found, too, that almost two-thirds of 
those reporting preferred the one- 
story house. Another important fact 
discovered was that people would wel- 
come the opportunity to buy their 
homes through department stores. 

Before making the final decision to 
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miniature models of Precision- 
Built Homes wherever they are 
displayed. Before U. S. entered the 
war, $8,000,000 worth of these 
homes had been sold. Surveys indi- 
cate that consumers would wel- 
come the opportunity to buy their 
post-war homes through depart- 
ment stores. It’s a trend to watch. 


SEE. YOUR POST-WAR 
HOME 


Kaufmann’s (Pittsburgh), Frederick 
and Nelson (Seattle), and Barker 
Bros. (Los Angeles). 

The function of the stores is to sell 
the homes. The construction will be 
handled by franchised, local Precision 
builders having fabricating plants in 
their areas. (The company would pre- 
fer not to have to ship materials more 
than 75 miles, but, in some instances, 
it may ship up to a distance of 200 
miles. ) 

To start with, 40 different designs 
will be available to customers; this 
breaks down to two or three for the 
size and price-range wanted by most 
purchasers. But for those who want 
homes designed by their own archi- 
tects, there is no extra charge for fol- 
lowing their plans. The home office 
in Trenton can, with its special facil- 
ities, detail any architect’s plan within 
two hours. (Surveys have shown that 
about 40% of purchasers will be 
satisfied with one of the designs by 
Precision-Built’s own architects.) 

The principle behind Precision-Built 
construction is that the various com- 
ponents are pre-built and pre-finished 
at the factory. Instead of setting up the 
floor joists on the foundation, piece by 
piece, the local fabricating plant fabri- 
cates them in sections, in sizes up to 
8 x 20 feet. The flooring will arrive 
in panels 16 inches wide and up to 
30 feet long. The walls will arrive in 
sections up to 8 by 21 feet, with both 
exterior and interior surfaces attached 
to the wood frame members as one 
solid unit. The manufacturer claims 
that this makes for strength, and that 
its houses have already proved their 
ability to withstand floods, hurricanes, 
and even tidal waves. 

In return for receiving the franchise 
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A New Kino or Reta MercHanpisinc: Department store promotion staffs 
concentrate on selling homes over the counter, Advertisements bring con- 
sumers into the store, tie in with scale model displays of Precision-Built 
Homes (see right and far right). Salespeople receive special training before 
they are exposed to the myriad questions usually asked by retail customers. 


to act as a Precision dealer, a store 
must agree to provide a given amount 
of floor space for the display of mini- 
ature she renderings, photographs 
and other materials, and to have an 
attendant on hand to answer the ques- 
tions of visitors. In addition, the store 
must agree to devote a window display 
to the houses for at least one week 
of each month. 

The typical store set-up has at least 
one large model house (1/4 full size), 
and perhaps two. It may also have one 
Or more miniature scale models, 1/16 
full size. It has a set of renderings 
(drawings of front elevations and the 
architect’s plan), of the 40 designs 
with which the program will start. It 
may have a set of photographs of the 
actual houses or models. Then there 
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is a table at which the visitor may sit 
and fill out an interview blank and 
talk over plans with the salesperson. 

Handling this kind of merchandise 
was a new venture for department 
stores, but they adapted themselves to 
it quickly. One of the first things 
learned was that saleswomen trans- 
ferred from other departments were 
not so likely to do well as home or 
club women without previous depart- 
ment store experience. Architect’s 
wives and women with strong home 
interests have proved especially suit- 
able for the work. 

The company’s management feels 
strongly that good display will be vital 
to the success of this sales plan. The 
model houses are ideal display mate- 
rial. Photographs are also being ex- 


tensively used. The Company is able 
to capitalize on the exchange of good 
display ideas resulting from its stipu- 
lation that each store that participated 
in the floating exhibit plan should 
have at least two photographs made, 
one of the interior exhibit, and one of 
a window display promoting the ex- 
hibit, and that copies should be sent 
to the firm’s headquarters. 

In explaining the thinking behind 
the formation of Precision - Built 
Homes Corp., its president, F. Vaux 
Wilson, Jr., recently pointed out that 
in the past most home building was 
done by the carpenter-contractor who 
puts up from one to ten houses per 
year. He works as an individual and 
has no facilities for research—which 
is much needed, in view of the fact 
that housing is, from its very nature, 
complex. The average house is said to 
contain some 35,000 individual parts, 
Until recently, houses have been built 
in exactly the same way as they were 
centuries ago. Labor costs have gone 
up, forcing material costs up with 
them. As a result, the cost of the 
house went up, so that those in the 
lower income groups could scarcely 
afford to own their homes. 

It must be remembered, too, as Mr. 


Wilson points out, that “there is no 
such thing as a building industry.” 
There is no one place where you can 
reach it as an entity, because it is not 
organized as a unit. And it has no 
individual product it could sponsor 
(such as an automobile or electric re- 
frigerator), even if it were organized.” 

In explaining why this situation has 
been allowed to develop, Mr. Wilson 
brings up the difficulties the loosely 
coordinated industry has had to face, 
in the meeting of building restrictions 
and codes (many of which are out- 
dated, while their lack of uniformity 1s 
also troublesome), financing, merchan- 
dising, advertising, transportation, etc. 

So far as possible, Precision-Built 
Homes. is working toward a solution 
of these varied problems. Its system 
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of mass production, with flexibility of 
design, permits giving the customer 
more house per dollar than under hit- 
ot-miss methods. The price range is 
from $2,300 to $9,000 (except for 
certain camp buildings, ski houses, etc., 
which will be available at from $200 
to $800). The company’s program is 
deliberately concentrating on the vast 
market (in peacetime approximately 
70% of our population) with incomes 
of $2,500 or less, which usually has 
the largest families—those who have 
not in the past been able to afford to 
own their own homes. 

To facilitate the financing of the 
homes, ‘““Own-Your-Own-Home”’ clubs 
have been established, through the co- 
operation of banks and finance com- 
panies. Precision-Built Homes Corp. 
publishes a monthly magazine, ““Own- 
Your-Own-Home Club News,” and a 
circular on the club, which are sold 
at less than cost to its department store 
dealers. The circular describes in de- 
tail the steps in planning to buy a 
home—deciding how large a home to 
build (yet staying within the family’s 
budget); deciding how much must be 
saved (In pre-war days, under FHA, 
10% down payment was required if 
appraised value of house and lot were 


no more than $6,000.); and deciding 
the size of the amount to be put aside 
each week ($3.37 per week, saved for 
two years, should total the necessary 
down payment in two years, if house 
is to cost $3,200 and lot $300.). 
The circular has on it a tabulation of 
down payments needed for houses of 
17 different prices, depending upon 
whether the amount must be accumu- 
lated in one or two years. 

An important phase of the selling 
plan is the interview sheet, which 
enables the company and the store to 
obtain information about the indi- 
vidual prospect; and which, in the 
aggregate, provides valuable data on 
the U. S. market for homes. The sheets 
are simple, with space for the pros- 
Pect’s name, address, size of family, 
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place of employment, type of house 
desired (with number of rooms), ap- 
proximate income of family, other 
assets, mame of bank. One very sig- 
nificant point covered is ownership of 
lots. Another item of information 
which attendants are requested to un- 
cover .is whether or not the prospect 
is a service man or the wife of one. 

The total of interview blanks filled 
in and turned over to Precision-Built's 
headquarters is already in excess of 
100,000; and when the proportion of 
lots owned by those reporting was last 
tallied, it had reached 46%. 

Other important and significant data 
gathered thus far are: That 75% of 
those reporting prefer homes in the 
$4,500 to $7,500 price range; that 
68% prefer one-story homes; that 
42% want homes of six rooms. 

As the store’s interviewer (usually 
a woman) probes to find out what 
prospective home buyers want, she 
must be ready to answer the questions 
asked her. From experience, it has been 
discovered that these questions are 
fairly simple, along these lines: “Has 
the house a cellar? What type of heat 
has it? What is the exterior finish? 
Do electric fixtures come with the 
house? Can I have wallpaper instead 


of paint?” A list of 65 questions com- 
monly asked, with their answers, is 
furnished to those staffing the depart- 
ments in which the houses are being 
sold. 

Upon joining the department, each 
new member is trained for two or 
three weeks, by a member of Precision- 
Built’s home office. 

Before the United States entered 
the war, $8,000,000 worth of Pre- 
cision-Built Homes had been sold. 
During the war, the company has had 
seven large Government housing con- 
tracts. This experience, plus the re- 
search it has kept up, have given the 
management confidence that it will 
revolutionize the home-buying habits 
of this country. The introduction of 
machinery into the building of house 
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Maxine It Easy ror Mr. anp Mrs. AMER- 
icA: ‘Thus circular descrives the steps in 
planning to buy a home, outlines the 
financial outlay needed to pay for it. 


parts is already an accomplished fact, 
Precision-Built’s executives point out. 
So is speed of erection. (The Saturday 
Evening Post published an article on 
the company’s methods, titled, “How 
to Build a House in Seventy-Eight 
Minutes.”’ ) 

The ambitious and challenging ex- 
periment which Precision-Built is con- 
ducting deserves the attention not only 
of the “building industry,” but of the 
entire business world. If this com- 
pany is right, and if the means for 
satisfying the universal urge to own 
a home are put within the reach of 
the average man, the effects will be 
far-reaching. Think what this will 
mean to manufacturers of lighting, 
plumbing and heating fixtures, of 
screens, of garden tools, of all the 
thousand and one things that home 
owners buy! Once mass production 
methods are generally applied to the 
fabrication of the components that go 
into the construction of a house, we 
may pass into an era in which home 
ownership will be as common as auto- 
mobile ownership. To say the least, 
the thought is stimulating. 
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Herewith a brief summary of the trend of opinion as expressed in 


What Makes a Disgruntled Salesman ? 


Prize Letters Give 12 Answers 


the entries in SM’s competition for best letters discussing unfair 


practices in dealing with salesmen. If you want to build a fighting, 


productive sales force for the post-war era, we suggest careful 


checking of these gripes against your own management policies. 


OW that so much attention is 

being devoted to the rebuild- 

ing of sales forces for the 

post-war era, all management 
policies having to do with every phase 
of sales manpower are undergoing 
close scrutiny. 

Realistic sales managers, looking at 
some of the pretty poor records of the 
past, are seeking the causes for high 
turnover on the sales force. They're 
studying the elements that create and 
maintain high morale. They know, in 
their hearts, that higher standards for 
the sales profession can come about 
only when salesmen are looked upon 
as professional men and many of the 
practices which result in exploitation 
of sales manpower have been elimi- 
nated, or at least brought under better 
control. 

In the belief that an airing of some 
of these unhealthy management prac- 
tices would represent a constructive 
contribution to the field, the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, in the issue of 
December 15, 1944, announced that 
$300 in 12 prizes of $25 each would 
be paid for the 12 best letters on un- 
fair policies in dealing with salesmen. 
The names of the winners appear in 
the accompanying box. 

A large proportion of the letters 
dealt, as might have been predicted, 
with compensation. Most criticism was 
directed at the palpable weaknesses of 
straight commission, which many con- 
testants pointed out, keep men in a 
perpetual state of uncertainty, and, in 
— of low earnings, induce great 
apses in morale. Several quarreled 
with inequitable policies governing 
split commissions. 

Others directed fire against arbitrary 
rulings which cut down or limit a 
salesman’s earnings after he has done 
all the spade work in his territory— 
action, for example, which takes juicy 
accounts away from the field man and 
classifies them as ‘house accounts.” 

Some criticism—and to the SALEs 
MANAGEMENT editors it seemed justi- 
fiable—was leveled against poor sales 
leadership; against the sales executive 
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who asks men to do things he can’t 
do himself, who provides a poor “‘pat- 
tern” for his men in his personal day- 
to-day manners, living habits, and 
ways of doing business. 

In the March 1 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Edward McSweeney titled 
“Security — Opportunity — Recogni- 
tion: Basic Factors in Salesmen’s 
Morale.” The letters which came to 
the editors as a result of the prize 
contest check out with Mr. McSween- 
ey’s analysis. The critics were out- 
spoken about the need for providing 
pensions and retirement funds for 
salesmen. They emphasized the need 
for reasonable opportunities for ad- 
vancement, stressed the hunger for 
recognition in human as well as finan- 
cial terms. 

Management is called down, too, for 
such short-sighted policies as high- 
pressure sales tactics which overload 
dealers without any provision for the 
follow-through which will move the 
goods off the shelves. 

Space and paper limitations prevent 
SM from printing a detailed summary 
of the returns. Several of the prize 
winning letters appear here; others 
will be printed in early issues. The 
editors recommend this whole subject 
as a field for exploration on the part 
of local sales managers’ clubs, for re- 
search, and for discussion. 


The Case Against Straight 
Commission Compensation 


By E. C. GmLLett 


Sales Manager, The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. 
Chicago 


There has long been some diver- 
gence of opinion in regard to sales- 
men’s earnings, particularly as to 
whether or not they should be on a 
commission basis. 

Having in mind, basically, the wel- 
fare of the salesman and, even more 
important, the family of the salesman, 
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of SALVAGE 


Wastepaper is vital to victory! Yet the pulp and paper situation is more 


critical today than ever. So alarmingly critical that it is nothing short of 
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Pittsburgh Paint, Ford Hopkins Drugs, 
White Auto Stores, American Stores, 
Westinghouse, Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly 
Oil, Nash-Kelvinator, Belk Stores, Ely & 
Walker, Ford, Empire Super Markets, 
National Refining, Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum, Delco-Heat, ete. 
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and thinking ahead to post-war trends, 
it is my belief that the commission 
form of compensation is not econom- 
ically sound. 


It is, of course, quite logical to as- 
sert that a salesman should be paid for 
results, but commission compensation 
does not pay for results as much as it 
does encourage an improper type of 
selling and an unhappy situation when 
compared one with another. 


The average salesman can work with 
a clear mind and a freedom of pur- 
pose only so long as his family is 
happy, and that condition is always 
hazardous when a salesman is paid a 
commission. The family too often 
exists under the condition of ‘feast 
or famine.” Although normal living 
habits are set up on a created budget 
scale, earning pi definitely does 
not coincide, and an uncertain income 
is as undesirable as an uncertain cost 
of living. 

Either a salesman feels that he is 
in over his head and must constantly 
drive in order to eke out every last 
penny of commission, or he becomes 
accustomed to fairly high earnings and 
is thrown completely off balance if 
reasons beyond his control make it im- 
possible for those high earnings to 
continue. By the same token, such a 
salesman becomes easily discouraged 
through turndowns of orders on the 
part of his company, which may repre- 
sent unsound investments to them but 
do make a source of revenue to him. 

It is difficult to expect such sales- 
men to attend to all of the ramifica- 
tions of business, such as modern-day 
selling would require, particularly as 
concerns the development of good-will 
among customers; and thorough cover- 
age of territory, regardless of size of 
establishments; the extra activities of 
enlarging and developing trade mark- 
ets; credit investigations, etc. 

Post-war wise, it would seem that 
commission type selling would force 
sales to the point where inflation might 
easily become apparent; that buyers 
might be influenced to purchase over 
and beyond their normal ability to pay, 
and that, as a result, a very unsatis- 
factory condition would arise. 

If the counter argument would be 
advanced that credit control would be 
established by business to prevent such 
a state of affairs, then it becomes ap- 
parent that such salesmen will be 
either resentful or discouraged by the 
fact that their orders are declined. 

By contrast, the salesman working 
on a basis of salary and incentive 
bonus is, first of all, assured a normal 
Operating scale, permitting him and 
his family to set up a constant budget. 
He is paid basically to perform the 
necessary field work for his company 


and he is provided with an incentive 
bonus which will reward him, not only 
for extra effort, but for service beyond 
that of other salesmen in the company. 

Whereas the one method of com- 
pensation is so fluctuating and so un- 
certain that it presents a series of 
hazards, so the other type of com- 
pensation provides a definite sense of 
stability and the assurance of reward 
for extra effort. © 


Cites Dangers of “Drives” 
That Overload the Dealer 


By Harvey H. Jones 
Arlington, New Jersey 


A salesman’s success is dependent 
on the amount of confidence his cus- 
tomers have in him and his house. 
Any policy which breaks down this 
confidence is most unfair to the sales- 
man. 

Year after year various companies 
promote special “Selling Events’ or 
“Campaigns” which, because they are 
incomplete, are not only unfair to the 
salesman but often the cause of his 
being transferred or losing his posi- 
tion. 

The salesman is the recognized 
medium by which most products move 
from manufacturer to distributor, dis- 
tributor to dealer, and finally from the 
dealer to the consumer. In many cases, 
it is the salesman’s merchandising abil- 
ity which provides a satisfactory turn- 
over for all concerned. 

Merchandising is anything that 
moves goods to the ultimate consumer. 
Good merchandising moves goods to 
the ultimate consumer at a profit. Any 
policy or action on the part of man- 
agement which hinders the profitable 
flow of merchandise to the consumer 
is most unfair to the salesman and 
should be of immediate concern to 
both sales and management. 

These “Selling Events” or ‘“Cam- 
paigns” provide for the promotion of 
greatly increased sales over a short 
period of time. They support the sale 
of extra merchandise to the dealer 
without sufficient support to move the 
merchandise from the dealer to the 
consumer—the term “extra” meaning 
purchases by the dealer of more goods 
than turnover would justify. 

Most of these campaigns are care- 
fully staged—special magazine adver- 
tising, sales meetings, quotas, definite 
time limit, extra compensation for the 
salesman, etc. Salesmen go out from 
the meeting properly keyed to the task 
ahead. They are trained to sell and 
they go out and sell as instructed. 

When the shipments have been 
made and the figures are in, the cam- 
paign is pronounced a grand success. 
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was developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Succession pictures taken by a “ribbon frame” camera, showing a wing rocket getting 
under way and speeding toward the enemy at about 13 miles a minute. This camera 


Photographing a 


ROCKET at 


800 miles an hour 


Ons outstanding weapon of 
this war is the rocket, now 
used by our fighting forces on 
land and sea and in the air. 


Scientists at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories had an important 
part in the technical develop- 
ment of this American weapon. 
One of their contributions was 
the “ribbon frame” camera 
which takes 120 pictures a sec- 
ond on a continuously moving 
film. It has proved of great 
value in studying rockets and 


shells in flight. 


The ribbon frame camera is 
only one of many Bell Labora- 
tories developments which are 
being turned against the enemy. 


Our Laboratories are now 
wholly devoted to the war. 
When it is won, they will go 
back to their regular job — 
helping the Bell System give 
you the best telephone service 
in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Thousands of dealers have more stock 
on their hands than ever before. That 
is the trouble, they have the stock on 
hand. There is no use saying that the 
salesman should not load up his deal- 
ers with more than they should buy. 
The salesman did what he was told 
to do. It took high pressure selling to 
do it. The same kind of high pressure 
they used on him at the sales meeting. 

Why is this kind of campaign un- 
fair to the salesman? 

1. Overstocked dealers take their 
troubles to the salesman. They blame 
him for the profits lost because of the 
slow turnover. Confidence built up 


with his dealers over a period of time 
vanishes over night and some of it will 
never be wholly regained. 

2. Sales are slow immediately fol- 
lowing the campaign and the boss has 
him on the carpet. For the time at 
least, relations are strained and un- 
pleasant. 

3. Campaigns of this sort have 
caused many a salesman to request a 
transfer and some have lost their jobs 
as a result. 

This is not written to condemn 
“selling” or “merchandising cam- 
paigns.” On the contrary, well planned 
campaigns are typical of American 
merchandising. 
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Remember The Times-Democrat are essential if you don’t want to miss 


the largest and wealthiest of the Tri-Cities and the shopping heart of the 
entire trading area. Remember, too, that only the Times-Democrat have 
substantial home delivered circulation in all three cities and the surround- 
ing rural areas of both Iowa and Illinois. 
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However, no campaign is a success 
that does not merchandise according 
to the definition of merchandising— 
which means move the goods to the 
consumer. 

Manufacturers and distributors must 
realize that the dealer's inventory is 
their inventory and largely their te. 
sponsibility until it has moved into 
the hands of the ultimate consumer, 

When campaigns are planned which 
do not provide for sufficient deale: 
activity to increase the flow of mer- 
chandise to the consumer, then these 
increased sales to the dealer are poison 
and react primarily on the salesman 
covering the territory. 


A Plea for Old-Age Security 


For Sales Veterans 


By Mitton Rupicu 
Great Neck, New York 


One of the greatest incentives a 
salesman can have is the knowledge 
that some day his long years of hard 
plugging will be rewarded with well 
earned retirement when age or health 
demand it. Social Security has made 
him mindful of the need for provision 
for his twilight years, should he have 
failed to give them any thought other- 
wise. The publicity given to forward 
thinking concerns that adopt various 
forms of pension funds tends to ac- 
cent this trend of thought in the sales- 
man’s mind. 

Facts gleaned by reliable sources 
disclose that 60% of all workers with 
average families of four persons save 
each year an amount which averages 
less than $50. Another 30% of work- 
ers with the same size families save 
on an average less than $450 each 
year. Allowing for the various emer- 
gencies which come up in the course 
of a lifetime to draw on these savings, 
it is evident why most men too old 
to work are dependent upon relatives 
or charity. Social Security alone falls 
far short of minimum requirements for 
a decent living. 

No salesman can do his best if his 
mind is clouded with concern over 
the future. Remove that worry and a 
man’s efficiency will improve immedi- 
ately. Morale is acknowledged as a 
powerful factor in any organization. 
Since few employers are philanthropic- 
ally inclined, a program of retirement 
can be approached from a_ strictly 
business viewpoint rather than from 
a humanitarian one. 

A program of retirement provision 
is bound to attract a higher type of 
salesman—one who is looking ahead 
of to-day’s commission check. Turn- 
over of sales force would be reduced 
because a man would think twice be- 
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j situation. But too often he 


fore leaving a job which held forth 
the future so plainly. It would elimi- 
nate the “hat passing” for former 
salesmen in need. 

Our Government underwrites a large 

rtion of the cost of these retirement 
funds by permitting a// contributions 
of the employer to be deducted for tax 
purposes. In addition, executives them- 
selves may (and usually do) partici- 
ate in retirement benefits, allowing 
for substantial savings on their per- 
sonal income taxes. 

In view of all these advantages, it 
is difficult to comprenhend reluctance 
on the part of any clear thinking, pro- 
gressive concern in setting up a pro- 
gtam which indicates that salesmen 
are regarded more than mere “num- 
bers” on the books. 


Wanted: More Character in 
Leadership for Salesmen 


By Joun THOMPSON 
Sales Promotion Manager 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


One of the most harmful influences 
in the field of selling develops from 
the failure of sales executives to reflect 
the qualities they expect to find in 
their salesmen. This criticism may be 
directed at executives at all levels from 
district managers to top management. 

A salesman is expected to exercise 
restraint in expressing his personal 
feelings and reactions, but often he 
works under a superior who openly 
and unrestrainedly displays his temper, 
jealousies, and personal animosities. 
He is expected to maintain a deep 
sense of loyalty to his company, but 
often has to listen to a superior be- 
little top executives and criticize com- 
pany policies and practices. He is ex- 
pected to rigidly control his expense 
account, but often sees a superior 
spend the company’s money with 
reckless abandon. 

A salesman is expected to be coop- 


” q tative, and has a right to expect the 
is J 


over § 


assistance of his manager when he 
funs up against an ae tough 
nds his 
boss “‘tied up,” leaving him to solve 
the problem as best he can. He is 
expected to be eager and aggressive 
at all times, but often after doing a 
particularly good piece of work he 
hears not a word of commendation or 
Praise. 
_A salesman is expected to exercise 
initiative and resourcefulness, but too 
often he sits in meetings for endless 
hours during which an executive ex- 
Pounds his personal theories without 
permitting the salesman to express an 
opinion. The salesman knows that he 
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cannot answer the objections of his 
customers and prospects unless he can 
get the objections out into the open, 
but his own doubts and questions re- 
main within him because he doesn’t 
get a chance to bring them out so that 
they can be answered to his satisfac- 
tion. 

A salesman is expected to be prompt 
with his correspondence with his of- 
fice, to cover one subject at a time, 
and to use clear and concise language. 
Yet, too often, the answers he gets 
are too late to be of value, cover a 
multitude of unrelated subjects, or are 
too involved to be clearly understood 


or helpful. He is expected to be hon- 
est and truthful in all his dealings, 
but often he gets bulletins and letters, 
telling about results in other territories 
or exploits of other salesmen, in which 
it is obvious that the truth has been 
carelessly handled. 

Why are these situations permitted 
to exist? And they do exist in some 
organizations. They are harmful be- 
cause they are destructive of the sales- 
man’s morale, integrity, ambition and 
loyalty, and because they detract from 
the dignity of sales management. 

Sales executives should remember © 
that salesmen, like other human be- 
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The estimated value of extra sales produced by 
Cappel, Mac Donald Incentive Plans since 1922 


1 WHAT’S INTANGIBLE ABOUT 


20 BILLION DOLLARS? 


‘ 


Except for the fact that we supply the world’s finest and 
largest selections of Merchandise Awards, our business is 
usually called ‘intangible’. We deal in sales stimulation, 
enthusiasm that produces action, incentives that spur men 


to greater accomplishment. 


Cappel, MacDonald Incentive Plans have produced, in 
round figures, 20 billion dollars’ worth of extra sales. 
What's so intangible about that much cash on the counter? 


‘Company “A” has used Cappel, MacDonald Incentive 
Plans 15 times, and spends an average of $4,000 a year 
for Merchandise Awards. Company “B’’, which has used 


our service an equal number of times, has paid a total of 
$6,000,000 for Merchandise Awards. Both are highly 


valued accounts. 


Since 1922, when we originated the first modern Mer- 
| chandise Prize Incentive Plan, we have served as Sales 
| Incentive Specialists for the nation’s leading business and 
| industrial organizations. We make no charge for this ‘‘in- 
| tangible’’—but priceless—service. 


CAPPEL BUILDING 


| Ask our representative to discuss your sales plans with 


you or write for our new catalog of incentive awards today. 


(P. S.— Merchandise prizes are equally effective in war plants.) 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD & CO. 


Creators of Successful Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans Since 1922 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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that never fails! 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
Westport, Conn.. Dept. SM-5 


Send today for further information on 
“SALES PRODUC-TROL,” a real aid to 
eficiency and Sales Planning and Control. 


NAME 
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R. C. Powell, Sales Manager, shown with one of the Product-Trol 
boards in use at Presto Recording Company, New York City. 


THE MEMORY THAT NEVER FAILS 


At the Presto Recording Company in New York City, Produc- 
Trol visual control boards have made a difficult production 
scheduling job easy . . . “memorizing” the facts and figures 
needed to control commitments on more than 100 catalogue 


items to their 173 distributors. And Produc-Trol has a memory 


R. C. Powell, Presto Sales Manager, calls Produ.-Trol ‘‘a life- 
saver.” “A glance at the Produc-Trol board tells me who gets 


what and when ...\ cant praise it too highly.” 


Whatever your business . . . whatever your control problem . . . 
Produc-Trol can do the same kind of job for you. It permits 
management to keep facts at its fingertips—reducing mistakes, 
cutting expenses, saving valuable clerical and executive time. 


Write us today for further information. 


PRODUC-TROL 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
Westport, Conn. 


SEE TELEPHONE BOOK FOR PRODUC-TROL 
OFFICE IN YOUR CITY. 

IN CANADA: SEELEY SYSTEMS CORP. LTD. 
—TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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ings, are subject to conditioned re- 
actions. The attitudes, habits and prac- 
tices, whether good or bad, which are 
imposed upon them by their superiors, 
will eventually become their own at- 
titudes, habits and practices. These 
conditioned reactions then determine 
success or failure in maintaining high 
ethical standards in salesmanship and 
in sales management. 


Salesmen Want Recognition 
—Not Petty Criticism 


By Joun C. HARKNESS 


Manager, Wholesalers Department 
Crane Co. 
Chicago 


Probably the majority of letters you 
receive uncovering injustices and un- 
fair practices of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion plans deal with specie remuner- 
ation. This is understandable because 
we Americans are prone to measure 
success in terms of dollars. Our stock- 
holders judge our companies by the 
size of the dividend checks—past, 


| present, and anticipated. Our banks 


judge us by the color of our ledgers, 


' Uncle Sam by the size of our income 


taxes. So it isn’t strange that we, too, 


| should measure the injustices of com- 


pensation plans in terms of dollars. 


But that is not the only coin by 
which our salesmen are paid. There 
are others of almost equal, or even 
greater, importance to them. A few 
days ago a salesman told me about an 
incident he experienced over 20 years 
ago—he still recalls its sting and in- 


| justice. He had been given an impor- 


tant sales territory; the first year had 
passed and it had been a good one. 
Sales were large—profits higher. He 
had been loyal to his company and 
had worked hard. He felt confident 
and happy as he stepped into the 
office of his sales manager. But, in- 
stead of the words of praise and ap- 
preciation that were due him, and 
which he craved, he was greeted with 
criticism of some trivial act. It was 
unjust ana a renection on his judg- 
ment and sales ability. Of course, he 
was badly hurt and never quite forgot 
the way those shortlived moments of 
his first real feeling of achievement 
turned bitter to his taste. The sales 
manager permanently lost the loyalty 
of a good man. 

Psychologists tell us that people 
work for things other than money. 
In fact, to a salesman public recogni- 
tion of a job well done, the availability 
of his immediate superior’s time for 
consultation, the ready words of en- 
couragement and counsel, often mean 
more than a bonus check. This trait is 
illustrated daily on our battlefields 
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where many a pre-war salesman is 
fighting and dying. For money? No— 
for loyalty, the respect of his asso- 
ciates, self-esteem, and honor. These 
men are doing tasks and risking their 
lives in a way in which no manner of 


edge of our problems, our products, 
our company policies. Do we compen- 
sate them by gaining similar knowl- 
edge of their problems? It may be 
that one or two have some very seri- 
ous ones which, although of a personal 


check the conditions under which it is 
used. Should we not compensate them 
by being equally concerned about their 
good health and welfare? 

These examples are enough to illus- 
trate a broad field of unfair compensa- 


: specie compensation would tempt nature, we could assist them in solving tion policies. They are psychic but no 
them. Webster defines compensation as ___if we only knew about them. Possibly, _ less real. They cover loyalty, initiative, 
j “to make up for” and we can no more a _ salesman’s health is not what it determination, sincerity, industrious- 
make up for the loyalty of our sales- | should be and we unwittingly drive ness, good judgment, high ethics, and 
men by the size of their pay checks him beyond his endurance. Possibly a world of others. 
than we can make up for the bravery conditions at home are giving another It is dangerous for us to accept 
1 of our fighting men by anything other mental anguish which we could advise _ lightly these psychic contributions of 
than equal steadfastness of purpose on him about and gain relief for him. our salesmen to our success. It is im- 
our part as civilians. We expect our salesmen to have con- perative that they be compensated for 
What are some of the intangible cern for our product and carefully in like coin, and with like magnitude. 
it things that salesmen contribute to the ; 
success of our companies? First, I , 
would put dependability. We all wish y ull int} 
for this trait in our salesmen. When ' | Sn) 
- we lay out a sales plan for them to — 
- follow, send them out to cover country | | ft 
a territories, or on long trips, we want iu 
ol to feel confident that we can fully ili 
se depend on their doing as we direct or 
- would have them do. We depend on 
k- our good men year in and year out, 
he and know that they will always be in 
st, there fighting for us. But, do we com- 
ks pensate them with equal dependability 
* to theirs? When it comes to working 
ne hours, divisions of profit, promotions, 
90, sales credit, and a world of other 
- things, can they depend on our being : 
: in there fighting for their interests | © i aGhs ere. oh NEM 
by with equal intensity? = $$ #§ | gat q& DO AMIR Cys ee 
ere And then comes self-management. BO oe ae me ee 
yen They know that to get the greatest eee ? 
ew coverage of their territory they must RT pe ction of part of an Express 
an carefully plan their routes and calls, pg teceivt woritten in 1867. The orig- 
‘ars keep records of their customers, and oP rp cathy Prcrmcing ty tina 
in- distribute their selling time in relation Pe ne ee eee pee 
g ) 
0r- to their sales and potentials. Do we ° 
had sales managers help them do these > 
ne. things or do we sometimes send them ey \ (ie & ] 
He off on wild goose chases or on errands ih <a 
and smacking of the personal? If we waste a all 
lent our salesmen’s time, we waste their af ° * C/): 
the earning power and their energy. If we now a tece 
in- expect them to manage themselves well 
bes iced — should we not pe The practice of giving a receipt for | York and return. Today, Express 
vith ase ob ‘en thaie hebeit? our end 0 Express shipments began with the receipts are written for every con- 
pens Knox led. | r . I first transaction more than a hun- ceivable variety of goods — war 
ide. aes he eit o Pon ne also pe sere dred years ago. It is, in effect, a items, commercial, personal — for 
he rand “4 Pie mace. a oe aoe ge contract setting forth the terms of delivery throughout the nation. 
got the Pov: xg ‘oe oo, Pv responsibility of the Express Agency. Every foot of the way from shipper 
cal og oo Ther cy wou ns 1. The receipt taken at delivery is a to receiver, direct responsibility for 
oe e. Shey are gaining Know! record of fulfillment of service. safe transportation, by rail and air 
ales : R.. 1839, a — Se remains with Railway Express. 
yalty EXECUTIVES shipments only from oston to New 
$5,000-$15,000 Caliber 
ople Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
ney. for the better positions with companies 
” ei Possessing postwar futures. Your personal re- 
D quirements met by individual procedures—will 
bility not conflict with WMC directives. Strict con- 
» for fidence assured. Details on request. 
S en- Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Service 
aa 620 Land Bank a Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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ONE MAN'S WAR 


Every service man knows and fully realizes 
there are millions in the fight, but this war is 
still a personal matter to each and every one. 
Soul-searching writers like Ernie Pyle have 
stated that the war is only a couple of hundred 
yards wide to each individual man. He has one 
objective in mind—to live through it, win it, 
and get back home as soon as he can. 

He knows he is an individual, fighting in- 
dividuals, and that the enemy he is fighting is 
keeping him away from home and the ones he 
loves. He has strong ideas about home and what 
it means to humanity. The same individual 
determination he is putting in the victory fight 
will also go into the wholehearted assurance 
that his will be a permanent and happy home. 


He is already making plans toward that 


‘ 
SCRIPPS - HOWARD 
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happy future day when he will be the full time 


breadwinner and his wife the full time home- 
maker. Their fighting pay and war plant earn- 
ings are now going into the war bonds and 
savings that will assure the bright future they 
have planned. 

Cleveland, which is noted for its home- 
loving people, will be a most fertile market for 
any products or services devoted to family life. 
Keep this in mind, when making your future 
plans, so you will be ready when these brave 
men come back to the homes of their dreams. 


* * * 


There'll be jobs aplenty in Cleveland. Our diver- 
sified industries have a minimum of reconversion 
problems. What’s more, peacetime production will 
begin sooner here, because we make the tools for 
the reconversion of others, and the parts that go 
into the finished products of others. You will be 
ready for this ready market if The Press heads your 
list. Then you'll cash-in on its Power of Presstige, 
which is Power to do good; Power to move goods. 
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Based on an interview 
by Larry Fitzmaurice with 


ORRIN L. 
DAVIS 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Hall Hardware Co. 
Minneapolis 


A Packacep ConvENTION: Gas or no gas, tires or no tires, the Hall Hardware 


dealers had their annual convention. For the Sales Department whipped to- 
gether a Convention-By-Mail kit which, ready to mail, weighed five pounds. 


Meet tHE Manacers: For many years it had been a custom of Hall Hardware 
to devote a session of each Spring and Fall convention to a discussion with 
department managers. It was usually one of those question-and-answer confabs 
on department operations, The Sales Department simulated this session in 
the printed kit by presenting these photographs of the managers and including 
in a 36-page booklet the questions and answers most vital to the whole group. 


Convention by Mail Pulls Orders 
From 95% of Hall Hardware Dealers 


ODT’S recent ruling against conventions knocked out the annual 
conclave usually sponsored by this Minneapolis wholesaler for his 
470 stockholder-dealers. But quick thinking and fast action substi- 


tuted a mail event which created a furor, broke all previous records. 


HEN the office of defense 

transportation invoked a 

ban against conventions 

shortly before February 1, 
the Hall Hardware Co., Minneapolis 
wholesale house, had just completed 
arrangements to bring its 470 stock- 
holder dealers to the general office 
and warehouse for the annual spring 
sales convention. 

Every pre-arranged convention de- 
tail was scrapped overnight and with- 
in three weeks the Sales Department 
had whipped together a ‘‘Convention- 
By-Mail” program, the results of 


Which are still the talk of the North- 
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west sales and the trade worlds. 

Within 72 hours after the Con- 
vention-By-Mail kit, a five-pound 
package of potent sales promotional 
material, was sent out, orders from 
dealers in a six-state trade area 
began to pour in. By the time the 10- 
day deadline set by the Sales Depart- 
ment was reached, during which buy- 
ers were allowed to take advantage of 
discount prices, 95% of the dealers 
ordered, and volume surpassed any- 
thing in the history of the company. 

Hall Hardware is fully aware, of 
course, that there is an unprecedented 
demand for consumer goods and that 


this factor contributed to a great extent 
to success of the experiment. But the 
novelty of the idea was what really 
put it over, the company believes. 

The kit, timed in mailing to reach 
the dealer on Saturday to give him the 
week-end to peruse and study its con- 
tents, was the convention itself. In a 
36-page, attractively-jacketed booklet 
at the top of the kit there was every 
address and talk by speakers the deal- 
ers would have heard had they been 
able to attend the convention in per- 
son. On the frontispiece was a picture 
and greetings by the president, Sam E. 
Hunt. In his statement Mr. Hunt urged 
his readers “to give this printed con- 
vention the same cooperation you have 
always given our personal meetings.” 

In following sections of the book- 
let were a “Review and Preview,” by 
S. P. Duffy. general manager, and talks 
and illustrations by heads of the vari- 
ous departments. 
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GET BIGGER AUDIENCES 


FOR 


YOUR FIRM’S FILMS 


Let DeVRY help you bring your institutional and 
training films to the attention of Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Church, Civic, Agricultural and other 
influential groups. You get FREE listing in 15,000 
catalogs annually. You get audience reports, 
Write for specific plan to assure your max- 
imum showings... No CcoSt.ee 
No obligation. DEVRY COR- 
PORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois, 


& 


YOUR BEST BUY-A DEVRY 


For Sales, Industrial and 
Training projects, select the 
3- urpose DEVRY, that (1) 
safely projects BOTH sound 
and silent films; (2) shows 
BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra 
equipment; (3) affords port- 
able PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM— indoors or out, 
Shoot your own movies with a DEVRY 16mm. \ 


~<a 16 mm. Sound 
- PROJECTOR 


4 


camera — choice of the Nation’s professionals 
for their personal filming. 


Only 4-time win- 
mer of Army-Navy 
“EB” award for mo- 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 


— 
ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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TENSION * 
KNOWS HOW | 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
* #*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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THEY GET THERE ° 


It had been a custom for many 
years to devote one session of each 
spring and fall convention to a dis- 
cussion with department managers. In 
this session the company attempted to 
bring out questions of interest in de- 
tail operations of each department. It 
presented quite a problem as to how to 
get it across in the convention kit, but 
the Sales Department managed it. The 
kit writers made a survey of dealers 
and obtained from them a list of the 
questions likely to have widest inter- 
est. Then questions were answered in 
the department managers’ section of 
the booklet. 


The Managers’ Meeting 


It was set up something like this: 

Mr. Duffy: Cy Jacobson, buyer for 
Department A, has housewares and 
some farm lines, all of which are es- 
sential both for consumer needs and 
volume sales. What can you tell us 
about farm lines, Mr. Jacobson? 

Mr. Jacobson: The farm lines we 
handle are essential enough so that 
the War Production Board allots sub- 
stantial quotas. The items may not be 
pre-war specifications, but the outlook 
this year isn’t bad. Only jute rope will 
be available for farm use. There is a 
good supply of strap work and we 
should have some good harnesses. 
Canvas gloves are hard to get and the 
prospect is the same. Nuts and bolts 
should continue as good as last year. 

An important question was: What 
is happening to the surplus war mer- 
aunt which newspapers say is so 
plentiful? Should individual dealers 
be doing anything about it? 

The answer: So far mostly used 
merchandise and specially made tools 
have been sold. Good standard items 
declared surplus by one Government 
agency have been grabbed up immedi- 
ately by another Government unit. 
Offerings so far have had one price for 
retail stores and a lower price for job- 
bers. We are keeping in touch with all 
offerings and will bid on any good 
merchandise. 

Retailers were advised, if interested, 
to obtain lists of offerings from the 
Surplus Property Division, Treasury 
Department, Chicago. 

One exciting and profitable part of 
Hall Hardware’s normal convention 
programs was the exhibits. On sev- 
eral floors of the Hall building dealers 
met the members in their own mer- 
chandising organization as well as 
manufacturers’ representatives. The 
Convention-By-Mail kit attempted to 
bring these exhibits, pictorially at least, 
to the dealers in the Kit Merchandise 
Order Section. While the exhibitors 
can’t shake hands with the dealers, 


they say “Hello” and help write 


orders, and through the kit they offer 
the best they have in hardware items, 
For description the order blanks fre. 
quently refer to the company catalog, 
—standard equipment for dealers. 

Normally at sales conventions from 
115 to 125 factory representatives 
were present to represent the com- 
pany’s principal suppliers, but the kit 
met the challenge and did a commend- 
able substitute. job of merchandising. 

In presenting the Convention-By- 
Mail, Orrin L. Davis, sales promotion 
manager, pointed out that “you can 
still buy all the merchandise you would 
have been able to buy had we held our 
convention in the regular way.” In- 
cluded in the convention mail kit, he 
pointed out, there are printed order 
blanks containing all the merchandise 
exhibitors had planned to show. The 
dealers are cautioned that the seven 
sets of departmental order blanks re- 
quire considerable time to peruse. 

“When you attend our regular con- 
vention you devote two or three days’ 
time to buying merchandise,” Mr. 
Davis reminded them. “Why don't 
you set aside an equal amount of time 
to go over these lists carefully and 
order the items you need for spring 
and summer? You can’t do this buy- 
ing job right in a few hours.” 


“Quick Action Essential” 


For example, merchandise normally 
displayed by manufacturers’  repre- 
sentatives was shown on regular white 
printed paper blanks marked ‘‘Con- 
vention Order.” Yellow blanks were 
used for “Convention Specials,” and 
blue blanks for consumer catalog mer- 
chandise. Duplicates of all blanks were 
furnished. Large manila envelopes 
were provided for returning orders. 


Mr. Davis told the dealers: “Quite | 


naturally a Convention-By-Mail dis- 
rupts our normal wholesale operations, 
insofar as time is concerned. Quick 
action is essential. Some of the met- 


chandise shown in the Convention 
Specials and other merchandise 1s 
rationed. Therefore, all orders must 


reach us no later than March 10, 
which is the day we will put into effect 
our own rationing program.” 

When the orders were sorted and 
tabulated a crew of rationers went to 
work on them and scarce items wefe 
apportioned. The plan worked out 
satisfactorily for everybody. Dealers 
were told the company had to have 
catalog merchandise in their stores in 
plenty of time to be properly mer- 
chandised. Mr. Davis said the whole 
situation reminded him of a parody 
on a famous flour slogan which had 
been changed to read: “To Hell With 
Eventually, Let's Concentrate on 
Now!” 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


HANDY-5-PACK: Light bulbs may 
be offered in shock-proof molded 
cartons similar to this one now being 
tested for post-war by Sylvania 
Electric Products Co., New York 
City. They will up the unit of sale. 


re- 
on- 
ys’ PLASTIC BOOKENDS: Transparent 
Mr. lucite with its crystal-like brilliance 


mnt and highly polished finish lends three 
ime dimensional depth to these novel 
ind bookends designed and manufac- 
ing tured by Almac Plastics, Inc., N.Y.C. 


VIOLET SEC’S APPEAL: Long a favorite in the line of Richard Hudnut Sales Co., Inc. the Violet Sec 
family is now appearing in modern packaging. The pale pink boxes have gold stripes and a domi- 
nant motif of a cluster of violets. The group includes talcum powder, toilet water and dusting powder. 


>re- 
hite GAY CANDLE FIGURINES: Two of the newest designs Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., has added 
‘on- to its Emkay novelty line. “Scarlet” (top) is a saucy miss garbed in scarlet dress and hat. “Blue Lady” 
ere (below) is a roguish lass beguiling in blue frock and hat. These figurines are approximately 334” high. 
and 
ner- 


rere CABINET SINK UNIT: The “Steel King”, one of the latest models to be introduced by Paragon 
Utilities Corp., Brooklyn, includes linoleum top with backsplasher, all hydraulically welded on 34” 
termite-treated, water resistant plywood and bound with stainless steel. Other features are vitreous 
china sink, wall type faucet with a swivel spout, service drawer and a subdivided cutlery drawer. 


M 


SPpoTLicHt ON CoLtor—the Number One sales angle 
for floor coverings. J. Archibald uses a color chart 
to crystallize his basic color story (right), and D. 
Greig illustrates color decorating principles with an 
ensemble display featuring rug, wallpaper, drapery. 


How Mohawk Packages Product 
Training for Retail Salespeople 


| Dramatic APPROACH TO TRAINING: S. K. Warnick 
(above), assistant superintendent of the Wilton mill, 
highlights his lecture with this visual presentation. 


In a series of clinics at the home office, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 


is providing salesmen with a knowledge of carpet manufacture, 


fabric structure, color ensembling and merchandising. Every trick 


of drama is employed to put showmanship into sales training. 


NTELLIGENT selling demands a 
specialized knowledge of the 
product and its manufacture. 

The problem, then, is how to 
get this specialized information to the 
salesmen. And the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
found a solution to the problem in its 
Educational Clinic for Retail Floor 
Covering Salesmen. 

Since the clinic was started four 
years ago, 3,300 distributor-salesmen 
and top retail executives have received 
certificates of “graduation.” It's 
booked solid through January, 1946, 
at which time 4,000 men and women 
will have attended the course. 

The clinic consists of a three-and- 
a-half-day session at Amsterdam— 
Mohawk’s manufacturing and manage- 
ment headquarters—at which salesmen 
receive a thorough schooling in carpet 
manufacture, fabric construction, color 
ensembling, merchandising. 

It all started because many floor cov- 
ering manufacturers would not provide 
any information which retail sales- 
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men could use in selling. Mohawk de- 
cided that the time had come for an 
enlightened manufacturer to do the 
job. So the sales training clinic was 
organized. 

Says Howard P. Hildreth, Mohawk’s 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, “Four years ago half of the 
Mohawk salesmen had never even been 
in a carpet mill. But by now everyone 
on the Mohawk sales staff, as well as 
every distributor-salesman, has attend- 
ed the clinic. And their improved sell- 
ing techniques show it.” 

Mohawk’s 88 distributors each 
sponsor a week at the clinic, and ap- 
plications to attend must be made 
through them. Classes (given on the 
average of twice a month) are held 
down to 40—and include, in addition 
to salesmen, many buyers, assistant 
buyers, and top retail executives. The 
fact that all expenses involved in the 
course—traveling, hotel, accommoda- 
tions, meals, etc—must be absorbed 
by the “students” has not dimmed the 
clinic’s popularity. The only gesture 


Based on an interview by Edith Kinney with 


HOWARD P. HILDRETH 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Ine. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


that Mohawk makes is a daily lunch- 
eon in the Mohawk cafeteria. 

The pattern of the course has 
changed considerably with shifting 
trends in merchandising. At first, 
when the clinic started two years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, Mohawk presented 
purely technical material, concentrated 
on trips through the mills. But since 
promotional emphasis has become 
more important, the course now ties 
in more closely with selling and met- 
chandising. Color—the most potent 
sales story for floor coverings today— 
receives a great deal of attention at 
the clinic, which takes the salesman 
through every step in the life story 
of a rug—from the gathering of the 
wool to the moment it is sold to the 
style-conscious woman of today. 

The lectures themselves are given 
by men from the Mohawk mills— 
those-on the technical aspects are given 
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W hy is the Chicago Daily News basic to your selling plans in this 


rich Mid-West market? Because it has selected mass circulation—meaning 
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DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Modison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 Genero! Motors Building 


preferred coverage—in the most productive proportions—as related to the 
buying potentials of Chicago’s various residental districts. 
W hy do advertisers in the Daily News have such a high expectancy 
of response? Because the Daily News has more than a million reader-friends 
among substantial families who are HOME readers of this newspaper. 
W hy, for 44 consecutive years, have advertisers placed more Total 
Display linage in the Daily News than in any other Chicago newspaper— 
morning, evening or Sunday?* In answer to this question you can easily 


draw your own conclusion regarding 


CHICAGO'S BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


*For low comporison, haquor hn 
ope omited since the Chicogo 
Dorly News does not occep! od 
vertsing for okcohole beveroges 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 69 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockeleller Plozo 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobort Building 
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Land of Plenty \——F gy? 
From the rich bottom farm land of the S 


Arkansas and Grand River areas, a “MONEY 
CROP” is produced each month of the year. 


This augmented by Industrial and Govern- 
ment Payrolls, makes for an ideal, balanced 
income that spotlights Muskogee “in a Land 
of Plenty”. 


Share in this prosperity by using space in the 


~—s 


Muskogee Daily Phoenix 


MUSKOGEE TIMES-DEMOCRAT 


‘ MORNING © EVENING © SUNDAY 
Represented by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


SALESFOTO VISUALIZER 
VISUAL PORTFOLIOS 


AND SALES CASES 


Ph ae 


How to make your sales presentations 
compact, neat, efficient! Write for 
this new booklet...Stebco “Sales Helps.” 


by the superintendents of the various 
mills, as well as the production man- 
ager, those on color by the mills’ 
colorists, those on selling and mer- 
chandising by Mr.. Hildreth, T. E, 
Brown, the merchandise manager, H. 
E. Rollins, manager of market re- 
search, F. I. Monahan, director of 
sales. John Pollard is director of the 
school. 

Every possibility for dramatic pres- 
entation of material is exploited. The 
classroom, which is about 30 x 60 feet, 
contains a regular stage with theatrical 
lighting effects. And the lectures are 
supplemented by demonstrations, films 
and slides—as well as mill tours. The 
course is a fine example of showman- 
ship applied to sales training. 

Here is a typical program of the 
three-and-a-half-day session: 


The First Day: 


1. “If It Isn’t in the Wool, It Isn't 
in the Carpet’—H. D. Burbank, 
director of purchases. 

2. Woolen Yarn Manufacturing— 
J. Schofield, woolen mill superinten- 
dent. 

3. Dyeing the Surface Yarns—E. 
Frederici, manager of laboratory te- 
search. 

4, Through the Spinning Mill and 
Dyehouse. 

5. Planning Production — J. Mc- 
Cleary, production manager. 

6. Carpet and Rug Design—H. 
Sauter, Axminster, chenille and velvet 
design. 

7. Story of Color—J. Archibald, 
Wilton colorist. 
8. “Curves 

movie. 


of Color’—a GE 


The Second Day: 


1. Mohawk Merchandising—T. E. 
Brown, merchandise manager. 

2. Color in the Home—D. Greig, 
assistant colorist. (see illustration) 

3. The Chenille Story—A. Kelly, 
chenille mill superintendent. 

4. Through the Chenille Mill. 

5. Chenille Selling—G. P. Rey- 
nolds, manager, Contract Carpet and 
Chenille Department. 

6. The Wilton Story—S. K. War- 
nick, Jr., assistant superintendent, 
Wilton mill. (see illustration) 

7. Through the Wilton Mill. 


The Third Day: 


1. The Tapestry and Velvet Story 
—A. Veeder, superintendent, tapestry 
and velvet mill. 

2. The Axminster Story — W. 
Mead, Axminster mill superintendent. 
3. Through the Axminster mill. 

4, Review—John Pollard, director 
of the school. 
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BLANKET THE PACTIMC COASTS 


| we Le ys 
(© HUGE WEW Al MARKETS WITH... 


SEATTLE 
POST- 
INTELLIGENCER 


SAN FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


The “BIG THREE” covers 4 out of every 
10 families in America’s choicest 
present and post-war markets! 


Buy the three topmost Sunday newspapers with your choice of 
yw Run of paper in black-and-white. 


Pictorial Review color or black-and-white: in 
1,000 line space units only. Some space for 1945 
still open if you act now. 


yu Group rate—one order, one operation. 


5. Sales Value of Quality—L. R. 
Jones, manager, Technical Division. 


6. Estimating and Matching Carpet 
—J. Scott, manager, cut order and 
tarpaulin. 


7. How the Mill Helps You Sell— 
H. P. Hildreth, manager, advertising 
and sales promotion. 


8. ‘Setting the Pace’—a Mohawk 
movie in three sequences: (a) Face- 
lifting the Retail Department; (b) 
Retail Selling; (c) Selling in the 
Home. 


The Fourth “Half-Day”: 


1. Your Opportunity Tomorrow— 
H. E. Rollins, manager of market re- 
search. 2. Sales Tools for Post-War 
Selling—J. A. Churchill, manager, 
Shuttleworth Group Department. 

3. Your Success in Post-War Is Up 
to You—F. I. Monahan, director of 
sales. 

4. Round Table. 

Mr. Hildreth points out that the 
round table at the end of the course 
has produced questions which give 
Mohawk management new ideas about 


Azz we sorry to see Sally go? No. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE had been helping to develop 
her for this day. To its teen-age readers, THE AMERICAN GIRL is 
more than reading matter. It is companion, counsellor and friend 
through happy years of learning how to be a woman. 
To you, it is the woman's market at its beginning 
Each month #en to fifteen thousand gitls grow out of AMERICAN 
GIRL MAGAZINE readership into adult womanhood . . . out of the 
never-to-be-repeated period of their lives when their minds are 


most receptive to your message / 


Selling to Women While They’re Young 
$810 per page. . . 225,000 ABC 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44h St., N. Y. 17 e MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUP 
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® Based on readership survey tabulated by I. B. M 


the selling problems confronting re- 
tailers and salesmen. 

To equip the graduates of the clinic 
with permanent reference material, 
Mohawk has prepared the “Mohawk 
Carpet and Rug Manual.” It is an il- 
lustrated handbook of the important 
steps in spinning and dyeing the sur- 
face yarns, designing the patterns and 
weaving all the popular types of 
fabrics—tapestry, velvet, Axminster, 
Wilton cal custom-order chenille—to. 
gether with a brief description of 
quality control. Copies of the speeches 
made at the school are also distributed 
among the students. 

Thus, the sales training seminar 
prepares retail floor covering salesmen 
with the background they need for 
more efficient selling post-war. To 
quote Mr. Hildreth, ‘Future competi- 
tion in the selling of all merchandise 
will be keener than ever before . . 
carpets and rugs will be no exception. 
The trained salesmen with a thorough 
knowledge of the merchandise he sells 
will be capable of a much better job 
and an asset to the firm he represents. 
How the carpets are manufactured may 
in itself be not too important . . . but 
having this information the salesman 
can sell with more confidence and 
properly recommend the fabric best 
suited to the customer’s needs.” 


Owned and One nated dy 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR. PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 
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SHe Doesn’r Exist—that woman who doesn’t believe she could design 
household equipment better than the manufacturer. Proctor Electric Co. 
gave her the chance in Philadelphia in a post-war toaster design poll. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


“Speak Louder” 


No one knows when V-E Day will 
come. But the War Advertising Coun- 
cil, Inc., has already sent to the pub- 
lishers of 1700 newspapers a message 
urging that local advertisers be asked 
to sponsor a full-page advertisement 
when the news comes that Germany's 
defeat is an actuality. The advertise- 
ment, prepared by the council and 
supplied to any and all advertisers 
who want to use it, headed, ‘Speak 
Louder, I Can’t Hear You!’, is the 
catch phrase mouthed by a million 
G.I.’s at home-front reaction that the 
War is nearly over. Destined for wide 
circulation the advertisement is cal- 
culated to throw a mental time bomb 
in the faces of the too many thousands 
who are prepared to heave a sigh of 
telief when the good news comes 
from the Western Front. There are 
still the Japs to fight, still a thousand 
islands to be won by “blood, sweat 
and tears.” On how America reacts 
to the job ahead—whether it lays 
down on a job only half done out of 
over-optimism—will depend the suc- 
cess or failure, the speedy cessation 
of the other half of our War, or the 
long, painful and shattering dragging 
out of what lies ahead. 

As a prospective advertiser don’t 
wait for V-E Day—see your local 
Newspapers now and put your name 
On the line for “Speak Louder.” The 
boys who left your place to go off and 
fight a War will hear it—you couldn't 
speak louder to them. 
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Casco Returns 


Casco Products Corp., Inc., Bridge- 
port, is resuming partial manufacture 
of its Casco Heating Pads, with a 
distribution plan that looks like 
something new under the sun. Re- 
cently the corporation was authorized 
by the Government to manufacture 
500,000 of their heating pads. Since 
500,000 pads would be a mere drop 
in demand’s bucket, the corporation 
decided to use its own allotment-pri- 


ority system. Requests accompanied by 
a physician’s statement, indicating that 
need for one of the pads is urgent, 
will be given priority. Hospital pri- 
orities will receive first consideration. 
Casco itself will verify each statement 
from physicians to insure fair dis- 
tribution. 

Manufacture of the pads is being 
undertaken in nine small shops, quite 
apart from the company’s main plant 
in Bridgeport. This has been done to 
prevent any reduction of Casco’s vital 
war work, (the Goon Gun). Most of 
the work on the pads is being done by 
women, who are, for the larger part, 
keeping house during their morning 
hours. Final assembly of the com- 
ponent parts of the pads will be han- 
dled in Casco’s Saugatuck, Conn. 
plant. 

Manufacture of the pads, which are 
available in three sizes—two of which 
have the new 30-heat device, began 
some two and a half months ago; de- 
livery to wholesalers will be made in 
the immediate future. Casco estimates 
that something over four months will 
have been required to complete the 
500,000 quota. 


Courtesy Pays Off 


“Courtesy and Cooperation,” the 
theme of a current advertising cam- 
paign being run over a period of a 
month to six weeks—in the Nassau 
Daily Review-Star, of Hempstead 
Town, L. I., is expected to pay divi- 
dends to the merchants of that com- 
munity. 

The campaign, an extensive crusade 
for the fostering of good relations be- 
tween local merchants and their cus- 


In THIS CHEVROLET PLANT paper conservation is a reality. These men are 
packing used cartons while a bale of “knocked down” cartons, shipped 
back from Buffalo by truck, awaits further use. Are you doing as much? 
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THE BUILDERS OF 
10,000,000 POSTWAR 


HOMES COULD SPECIFY 
YOUR PRODUCTS 
TELL THEM ABOUT YOUR 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

THEY READ 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


(Read by 58,500 alert builders) 
59 E. Van Buren Chicago 5, Ill. 


_ tomers, actually goes deeper than 


mere good relations. Far from being a 
let’s-all-be-kind-to-one-another move- 
ment, the newspaper feels that it 
should stimulate business, promote a 
community spirit. Good relations now, 
between merchants and their custom- 


ers, in days of shortage and wartime 


_ conditions, will pave the way for a 


more prosperous post-war future for 
these local merchants—make for a 
more general prosperity in Hempstead 
Town (which embraces 50 or more 
towns and villages.) 

The Nassau Review-Star will pub- 
lish a series of 12 full-page advertise- 
ments during the campaign’s duration 
—each taking a different group of 
residents as its theme. One of the ad- 


| vertisements will focus a spotlight on 


local service men, another will deal 
with the clergy, another with profes- 
sional people, and business men. 
Further to dramatize the campaign, 
thousands of buttons bearing the slo- 
gan, “Courtesy and Cooperation— 
This is Our Pledge,” will be distrib- 
uted and worn by clerks and propri- 
etors of retail establishments and 
service organizations. The mewspa- 
per, in addition, is providing each 
of the sponsors with stickers for his 
windows, easel cards for counter dis- 
plays and tags for electric light cords. 
The campaign was instituted by the 


HOW’S YOUR ALTER EGO? 


EVERY MESSAGE-IN-TYPE that carries your name is your 
elter ego—your “other self”. That’s why it’s important 
to know about the services of R. O. H. Hill, Inc. 


For Hill produces letterheads, business cards, and an- 
nouncements that truly reflect the dignity, prestige, and 
personality of your business. They are “Business Am- 
bassadors”—not just the usual printed messengers. 


Get in touch with R. O. H. Hill, Inc., when your -require- 
ments are out-of-the-ordinary. The service is complete 
from design to finished product, or you can use any part 
that fits your needs. The service is speedy, too—thirty 
years’ experience makes the difficult job easy. Plans and 
prices at no obligation. Give us an idea on what you 
want. We have done it for others—can do it for you. 


ron HILh,1 NC. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


newspaper — announced by it at a 
series of lunches to which all partici- 
pating merchants were invited. 


Strip Tease 


Even the perfume manufacturers 
haven't quote gotten to strip teases 
to market their wares, but one manu- 
facturer of a house cleaner, is going 
all out with burlesque-advertisements, 
Solventol Chemical Products, Inc, 
manufacturers of Solventol, is distrib. 
uting to jobbers a presentation, in the 
form of a flip chart—featuring “Miss 
Solventol,”” a curvaceous model who 
displays, aside from herself, a large can 
of the cleaner. One of the pictures 
portrays “Miss Solventol” trying on a 
pair of Nylons. The legend below the 

icture points out the chemical sim- 

ilarities between the household clean- 
er and such synthetics as nylon ho- 
siery. 

The rest of the chart traces the de- 
velopment of “Miss Solventol” (who 
personifies the cleaner) from the 
gleam in the inventor's eye to the fin- 
ished product of today—unfolding the 
story of the organization of the prod- 
uct and its utilization. As a charming 
housewife, attired in a pleasingly ab- 
breviated play suit, the model sup- 
plies the woman’s angle, is pictured 
performing the various household 
cleaning tasks with the cleaner. 

Other phases of the campaign in- 
clude wide usage of newspaper ad- 
vertising in North Central key cities, 
and house to house sample and de- 
scriptive literature distribution. 

Strong appeal to the housewife is 
the theme of the campaign—"“No rub, 
no scrub—just wipe it on, then wipe 
it off.” Certainly the campaign should 
get off to a flying start when the job- 
bers see their side of the promotion. 


The Acme of Bovinity 


If you should ask a G.I. overseas 
what things he misses most, chances 
are that high on his list will be the 
lowly hamburger. Morale must be up 
a notch in foxholes however, since the 
Army has announced that with the 
cooperation of the Can Manufacturers 
it has developed a special pack with 
two hamburgers to a can, charcoal 
broiled! Civilians will have to pull in 
their belts and wait for Victory, when 
plans are to market the tinned delicacy 
on the home front. 


MARKET ANALYST 


Excellent opportunity for man having 
experience in market analysis. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Oustanding 
progressive Midwest company. Write 
Box 2110, SaALEs MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Announcing the publication of 


fo tl BLL 2 7 Ma — A 


A Weekly Sponsored Column of Things Advertised and Interesting. 


. . » an editorialized advertising column 


recommending products and services 


MEN buy for THEMSELVES! 


Edited and Published By 
NANCY and PHIL SASSER 


In leading East-Central Sunday Newspapers 
(Southern and Pacific Groups to be added later ) 


New York Indianapolis Star Worcester Telegram 
Herald Tribune Buffalo Courier-Express Bridgeport Herald 
Chicago Tribune St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Philadelphia Inquirer Des Moines Register 

Detroit News Kansas City Star 

poten ton a agg ——— “ Dayton News 
ashington Star a World-Hera 

Minneapolis Tribune Columbus Dispatch Charleston Gazette 

Cincinnati Enquirer Toledo Times Wichita Beacon 


Syracuse Herald- 
American 


For further information write or phone 


BUY-LINES by Nancy Sasser 


NEW YORK: 271 MADISON AVENUE 
Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco: 2355 Montgomery St. 


Sunkist to Spend $1,000,000 to Push 
Sale of “Ping Pong” Oranges 


Normally, more than half the Valencia oranges marketed are “220” 
size or larger. This year only a fifth are that big. So Sunkist builds 


a special campaign to push more large-unit sales of the smaller 


fruit. Magazines, newspapers and business papers will be used. 


Nature Prays Tricks on California orange growers—turns up with a large crop of 
oranges as small as golf balls. But a good advertising campaign defies Nature! 


“Potatoes they grow small in Kansas; 


Potatoes they grow small, and they eat ’em 
skins and all, 


And they're very glad to get ‘em out in 
Kansas.” 


HIS is the Year of the Knot- 

hole, which every trade and in- 

dustry has to squeeze through 

—and our enemies go through 
first. 

It brings a peculiar problem to Cali- 
fornia orange growers, because never 
before have their summer Valencia 
oranges been so small. You will soon 
see them on fruit-stands. 

For a medium size orange, you 
would select a 220, that many to the 
box, two and five-eighths inches in 
diameter. Normally, more than half 
the crop would be 220 or larger, but 
this year it is only 20.7%. 

Sixty percent of the 1945 crop runs 
288 or smaller, with 21.1% 392’s and 
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smaller. A 252 measures two and a 
half inches, and a 392 is a pingpong 
ball, two inches. And a record-break- 
ing crop—34 million boxes. 

Apart from more cutting and 
squeezing, these small oranges are just 
as good, and just as cheap, as medium 
to large. But it is an ingrained habit 
of the consumer to buy medium or 
large oranges. Display medium, large 
and small, and the medium will go 
first, then the large, and last of all 
the small sizes. 

Nobody knows for certain why or- 
anges grow that way, but every season, 
as the summer Valencias and winter 
Navels develop, California orange 
growers look ahead to see what they 
have to market. Sometimes there are 
very large sizes—hard to sell because 
they look expensive to people who 
buy mediums. And sometimes there is 
a surplus of small sizes—but never be- 
fore anything like the golf balls of 
1945, 


California marketing agencies have 
asked OPA for special adjustments on 
ceiling prices, to help move this crop 
which will begin to appear around 
June 1. Meanwhile, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange (Sunkist) 
has planned a selling program which 
will tell the consumer that 1945 
Valencias are small, and tell the dis. 
tributor how to merchandise them. 

If Sunkist had not been selling 
fruit for a good many years, and learn- 
ing things, it would undoubtedly have 
a hard time this summer. But its ex- 


-perience has disclosed some funda- 


mental rules for selling small oranges. 


Selling the Baby Oranges 
First, the unit of sale has to be in- 


creased, from one dozen, or pound, to’ 


three dozen, or three pounds. If the 
retailer prices his fruit that way, con- 
sumers buy. 

Second, small oranges can be made 
to look big by bulk displays, piles of 
fruit that make three dozen instead of 
one look logical. 

Third, spotlight the small fruit, 
with the mediums and large sizes in 
the background. This summer there 
won't be much background, because 
the Armed Services are going to take 
most of the large sizes. In some mar- 
kets, people will actually not see, this 
summer, a normal size California or- 
ange. 

Four, the retailer will sell more 
small oranges if he closely follows the 
wholesale price trends, and lets the 
consumer know that price economies 
are promptly passed along. 

Consumer information about the 
peculiar 1945 crop will appear in Sun- 
kist’s regular magazine schedule, but- 
tressed by the largest daily newspaper 
campaign ever undertaken—920 dif- 
ferent dailies, reaching all cities, and 
many towns. The pingpong oranges 
of 1945 are consumer news, and will 
be treated accordingly. 

For the retail and wholesale trade, 
there will be special advertising im 
national grocery journals, with direct 
mailings and dealer service. The te- 
tailer is the key man in selling small 
sizes, because he has to display, price 
and push the multiple dozen or pound 
unit, so the consumer will be induced 
to buy on that unfamiliar basis. 

Multiple sales are to the retailers 
advantage. To sell a box of 344’s by 
the single dozen, requires 29 separate 
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sales, while if three-dozen lots are 
sold, the whole box is cleaned out in 
less than 10 sales. By the pound, 75 
sales are necessary, where in five- 
pound lots, there will be only 15. 

To the dealer, this means less labor, 
Jess time, fewer bags. And he can 
point out advantages to the consume: 
in buying small sizes this way. 


Pricing Problem 


If both small and medium oranges 
are available, and the dealer prices 
both to return $7.30 per box, his 
mediums (220) will sell for 40 cents 
a dozen, and the small (344) for 26 
cents. The latter are better value. But 
if both mediums and smalls are priced 
the same, say 10 cents per pound, 
the consumer will buy the larger fruit 
every time, leaving the small sizes for 
the bargain counter. 

Contrary to popular belief, the re- 
tailer has considerable leeway in sell- 
ing under OPA ceilings. In many 
cities, Community ceiling prices have 
been set on oranges, with other fruits 
and most fresh produce. For the sake 
of uniformity, these prices are on the 
pound basis. But there is no general 


* 


restriction preventing the retailer from 
pricing on the dozen basis, provided 
he does not charge more than the 
pound ceiling. By sharing economies 
in wholesale prices with his customers, 
the retailer can move more fruit. 

If this were a normal year — for 
example, 1941 — the Sunkist dealer 
service would have about 65 young 
men working with retailers, making 
personal calls on more than 100,000 
of them, and building orange displays 
in over 25,000 stores, to help sell the 
pingpong balls. These would be key 
stores in the community, run by mer- 
chants who have been found respon- 
sive to merchandising ideas, and 
whose methods are followed by 
others, because they are most success- 
ful. Also, the dealer service men 
would show merchandising films to 
audiences of grocers and clerks aggre- 
gating more than 100,000. 

But this is the Year of the Knot- 
hole. The young men are in the 
Armed Forces. Sunkist has, today, | 
just six in the entire country. _— 
can figure out how many calls and} 
displays can be made by one man in| 
New York City, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Kansas City, and Los 


“Whom do you think you’re kidding?” 


May 1, 1945 


You write sales letters . . . with 
all the punch you can use. Then 
you make copies ... 100. . . 1,000 
. .. enough to meet your list. 


Now, when you make your copies 

. when you multiply your 
words . . . do you use a plus or 
minus? Do you insist, every time, 
that those sales letters appear on 
Atlantic Bond . . . a worthy sheet 
that looks and feels like business 
. . . an economical, watermarked 
paper that puts a plus in selling? 


If you don’t, you should. Try it 
once and see. 


Send for our free, helpful sample 
portfolio of “‘Eastern Papers for 


Business.” ; 


joc Beat Retwled 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
MAINE 


BANGOR, 
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It’s Birch of Boston 


for 


yOutdoor Advertising 


NEW ENGLAND 


Write tor tree descriptive booklet “Mew England the individual.” The Birch Co., 216 E. Tremont Street, Beston 16, Mass. Tel. Hebbard 1057 


5 ON. 
— » 


A, 


There are 8,000 worthwhile stores 
equipment. 


he ha: a 


ant 


selling sporting goods and athletic 


Let’s call the “exclusive sports equipment stores, the “MAIN STREET” 
crowd; and the other good stores selling sporting goods, the “CROSS 


STREET” merchants. 


There are more “‘CROSS Streets” Than ‘‘MAIN Streets’ 


—and there are three times as many “CROSS STREET” stores as 
there are “MAIN STREET” stores. 


There are 2000 
“Main Street’’ stores 


To some manufacturers this group may 
represent the entire market. But though 
they are choice outlets, they account 
for only about 40 percent of the total 
volume in sporting merchandise. 


There are 6000 
““Cross Street’? stores 


Collectively, these six thousand worth- 
while stores account for about 60 per- 
cent of the total volume of Sports 
Equipment. They represent a most 
important portion of the entire market. 


Together — They Comprise the Complete Market 


This market serves millions of sportsmen: 
a post war market, conservatively estimated 
by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, of 26 
million hunters and fishermen, alone, to say 
nothing of the increase in all other sports 
activities. 


Complete coverage of both the 
groups can be had only through— 


Speita 


A GEYER Publication ... 260 Fifth Ave. 


These “CROSS STREET’’ Hardware Radio 
and Auto Accessory Retailers, Book and 
Stationery, Department and Chain Stores, 
selling sports equipment multiply your actual 
outlets. As we near the war’s end they 
become increasingly important. 


“MAIN” and “CROSS STREET” 


-— reaches more than twice-‘as many 
retailers of Sports equipment as 
any other publication in the trade. 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Angeies. The dealer service will be 
spread very thin, indeed. 

As the next best thing, an increased 
direct - mail campaign has been 
planned, with a monthly bulletin go- 
ing to 12,000 fruit jobbers and their 
salesmen, and 83,000 copies of the 
bi-monthly “Sunkist Merchandiser” 
to key retailers. The merchandising 
methods to be followed in selling 
small oranges will be explained, pic- 
tured, diagrammed. And display ma- 
terial will be supplied for carrying 
out different types of display, designed 
for easy building, out of empty crates, 
in the least possible time. 

Altogether, the organization will 
spend $1,000,000 to move the small 
oranges. 

And working with this special seli- 
ing effort is a retail food trade which 
has learned, in past years, to feature 
Sunkist fruit, tying in with national 
consumer advertising. Also, during 
the war, this trade has accepted 
responsibility for getting its customers 
whatever is available, in the face of 
shortages. Finally, consumers have 
money, and they buy voraciously, and 
small oranges probably will be ac- 
cepted by many as a phenomenon of 
the war. 


Herald-American Announces 
“Better Chicago”’ Contest 


Launching its sweeping campaign 
for a “Better Chicago Plan,” the Chi- 
cago Herald-American announces that 
prizes will total $25,000 in cash—to 
be awarded to individuals or groups 
who produce the best plans. The con- 
test aims at blueprints covering every 
phase of municipal activity from slum 
clearance to transportation and the 
best forms of municipal government 
for the city’s metropolitan area. 

The contest, adds the newspaper, is 
open to everyone in the United States 
and to the American Armed Forces 
both here and abroad. It marks the 
third phase of a civic betterment cam- 
paien which was inaugurated by the 
Herald-American in January of this 
year through a pictorial expose of 
local housing and allied conditions. 

The contest will close on midnight, 
Monday, July 16, and a board of 
noted judges will have final decision 
on awards. First prize is $10,000; sec- 
ond, $5,000; and third, $2,000. Plans 
are limited to a maximum of 10,000 
words. 

The three main prizes are for plans 
offering the best solutions for an ovet- 
all plan for the metropolitan area, 
“integrating the relationship of the 
industrial, commercial, transportation, 
educational, administrative, and recte- 
ational area of the region.” 
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What America’s youngest network will do about the 


GREATEST NEWS OF OUR TIME 


Top talent is bringing the San Francisco Conference to Blue’s listeners 


SUMNER WELLES 


One of the best-informed men in America who 

is free to speak has joined the American 
Broadcasting Company as advisor on the 
peace . . . Sumner Welles, former Under 
Secretary of State. 

We figured out that our weekly radio 
audience totals the equivalent of five hun- 
dred million listeners. We feel that such an 
audience deserves the best that radio can 
give it. 

A group of four Peace Forums conducted 
by Mr. Welles is now ending with the 
meeting of April 23. These forums have 
included such men as President Seymour of 
Yale University, Senator Pepper, Dr. George 
Gallup, and many other American leaders of 
similar standing. 

Beginning May 1, Mr. Welles will perso- 
nally appear on a 15-minute program of com- 
mentary on the Conference. This series of 
programs has been designed to give every 
American a seat at the Conference table. 


ORSON WELLES 


will act as moderator at a 
Conference Forum every 
Saturday, through arrange- 
ment with Free World Asso- 
ciation, Americans United, 
and the American Broad- 
casting Company. 27 of the 
44 Convention Delegates 
are members of the Free 
World Associations and 
will, accordingly, be available for these forums. 
This distinctive series will give Americans a chance 
to know what kind of folks the foreign delegates are. 


| 


BEN HECHT has written 


a special drama, spelling out 
the significance of the Con- 
ference, and featuring Orson 
Welles and Commander 
Harold Stassen. Ben Hecht, 
whose box-office draw is leg- 
endary, knows how the com- 
mon people of America feel, 
and what they think. Perhaps 
better than any other radio 
writer, he can bring us the true meaning of the 
Conference. 


WALTER WINCHELL and DREW PEARSON 


will broadcast direct from San 
Francisco. So will Peabody Award 
| winner, Raymond Swing. Also 
Baukhage, Vincent Sheean, Edward 
i Tomlinson, David Wills, Ray Henle, 
James Abbe, Tony Morse. Among 
others covering the Conference: 
Walter Kiernan, Earl Godwin, 
Hedda Hopper, and Westbrook Van 
Voorhisin ‘‘TimeViews the News”’. 


UNITED NATIONS NIGHT... 


the entire evening of 
April 26 will be de- 
voted to the Conference 
—inaddition to the other 
coverage described on 
this page. All sponsors 
and advertisers are co- 
operating. Lumand Ab- 
ner — America’s Town 
Meeting of The Air—Fred Waring—The Victory 
Parade of Spotlight Bands—and many others will 
bring you every viewpoint on the tremendous de- 
cisions to be reached in San Franscisco. 


BLUE “TIME VIEWS | “WORLD PEACE | SUMNER WELLES’ EDWARD DREW WALTER “BAUKHAGE 
THE NEWS” FORUM” COMMENTARY TOMLINSON PEARSON WINCHELL TALKING” 
‘ONFERENCE Mon. through Fri., Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, Sundays, Mon. through Fri., 
SCHEDULE 4-4:15 P. M. 10:30-11:00 P.M. 9:00-9:15 P. M. 6:30-6:45 P. M. 7:00-7:15 P. M. 9:00-9:15 P. M. 1:00-1:15 P. M. 
EWT EWT EWT EWT EWT EWT EWT 
RAYMOND RAY HENLE WALTER ‘aan “CONFERENCE “a | “ames EARL 
SWING KIERNAN FORUM” EDITION” GODWIN 
PROGRAM BANDS 
lon, through Fri., | Mon. through Fri., Mon. through Fri., Wed. April 25 Saturdays, Mon. through Fri., Thur. April 26, Thursdays, 
15-7:30 P.M. | 11:15-11:30 P.M. 6:00-6:15 P. M. 9:00-9:30 P. M 10:30-11:00 P.M. 7:00-7:15 P. M. 9:30-9:55 P.M, | 8:00-8:15 P.M. 
EWT EWT EWT EWT EWT EWT EWT EWT 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc. 
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THE FUTURE 
OF 
FROZEN FOODS 


---ls the future of 
frozen foods unlimited? 


Food Industries’ | 


Report On Frozen Foods, reprinted | 


from the magazine, gives as accu- | 


rate a picture of the history and 


potentials of the frozen food industry 


as all available data permit. New cartridge-type wire recorder will be part of Lear home radio sets. 


| 


The Report complete with 35 charts | Coming Your Way 


in three colors can be had for $1. 
*ssss new Wire recorder recently in- 
croduced by Lear, Inc., has a revolu- 


of the Burlington Railroad. The plan 
for such cars has been caudal by 


The 1945 edition of the Frozen Foods Directory | tionary “magazine” loading feature. It 


is ready, too, at 50 cents each. 


FOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Field Reports from 
the 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


In the interests of resultful advertis- 
ing, Chem & Met is making field studies 


of equipment used in the chemical pro- 


cessing industry. 


These should prove useful in planning 


your own field work. 


which you want will bring you reports 


on Pipes & Valves, Pumps & Compressors, | Department. These rules will include 
Packing and Materials of Construction. | 
| affixation of the article to the real 


| estate will be required. This new note 


You can also request to be put on the list for 
Materials Handling, Packaging Equipment and 
Containers—to be sent you when they’re ready. 


CHEMICAL 
& Metallurgical 
ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd ST. - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. | 
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| is a small practical unit or cartridge 


which contains the wire on spools. It 


| 1s completely self-contained and plugs 


into the cabinet as simply as slipping 
a pack of cigarettes into a pocket. Pre- 


| vious models required handling of the 


thin wire by the operator, making it 


| subject to kinking and breakage. With 


the “magazine,” ldading becomes a 
simple, non-technical matter. The Lear 
Wire Recorder will be a part of Lear 
Home Radio sets and will also be 
offered as a separate unit to be at- 
tached to present sets as well as for 
other commercial, entertainment, edu- 
cational and industrial uses, 


“<= new packaged mortgage, 
an innovation in home financing fav- 
orable to the borrower, has been an- 
nounced by the National Life Insur- 


| ance Co., Montpelier, Vt. New gas or 


electric appliances, such as ranges and 
refrigerators, for which reasonable 
values are included in the appraisal at 


| the time the application is submitted, 


| will be considered, by this company, 
A letter to Chem & Met indicating | 


as part of the real estate security for 
loans, subject to rules and regulations 
which will be prescribed by the Legal 


the stipulation that some degree of 


in home financing, it is expected, will 
be of great assistance to home pur- 
chasers, and will make it easier for 
persons to acquire a completely equip- 


_ ped house, with the payments spread 


over a long period of time. 


sss88 glass-dome railroad cars, 
from which travelers will be able to 
see forward as well as sidewards and 
backwards, are on the post-war docket 


the two men who 11 years ago 
brought forth America’s first Diesel 
streamline train—Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent of the Burlington lines, and 
Charles F. Kettering, inventive genius 
of General Motors. However, the ac. 
tual design for this revolutionary type 
of railroad car is the work of several 
of the industrial designers of General 
Motors Corp. They approached their 
assignment from the travelers’ point 
of view and without the usual inhibi- 
tions of past railroad practice or 
standards. The glass roof feature is 
made more practical than it would 
have been a few years ago by the fact 
that the roofs of modern passenger 
cars are lower and also by new types 
of glass. developed during the war for 
use in bomber noses and blisters. 


«sss: unstainable tablecloths of 
damask linen that cannot be stained 
by gravy, coffee or fruits are among 
the post-war developments foreseen by 
Monsanto Chemical Co. as the out- 
growth of its wartime research into 
the plastic coating of fabrics. Mon- 
santo predicts that the increasing suc- 
cess with plastic coatings will open up 
a new field in the textile world. Al- 
ready they have found it possible to 
apply incredibly thin layers of a modi- 
fied vinyl butyral plastic to various 
military fabrics by a process which 
greatly enhances their utility and 
causes only a slight alteration in theit 
“feel.”” Among the many civilian ap- 
plications in prospect, according to 
Monsanto researchers, are bright-color 
draperies which can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth, luggage coverings 
which have stain and scuffing tt 
sistance and wall coverings which can 
be cleaned by water sprayed from 4 
garden hose. 
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READY FOR 
ROLL CALL! 


ry TAKES a large room in Reynolds Laboratory to hold 
all the experimental rolls of Reynolds foil. This is one 
section of it. 


The rolls you see look very much alike—but they’re 
all different—different weights, different laminations. 

When the Army Signal Corps asks us for the answer to 
a packaging problem, eight of these rolls may come 
down from the wall. A Naval Ordnance problem may 
summon down another eight . ; . or more, to make test 
after test-—or even a new lamination if necessary. 


There are twelve highly specialized departments in 
Reynolds completely equipped, modern packaging lab- 


oratory .. . dedicated now to the single aim of develop- 
ing better packaging for shipment of the matériel of War. 
The needs of war have revolutionized packaging! 
Undreamed of improvements have been made in the 
rolling, laminating and sealing of foil materials. 


If you are interested in knowing how these new de- 
velopments can help deliver your products to the public 
in better condition and with greater sales appeal than 
ever before—Reynolds technicians can help you. 

For 25 years the world’s largest producer of foil! 


Address inquiries to Reynolds Metals Co., Reynolds 
Metals Building, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


Ex-Employes in Service 


Tell Servel They Want 
To Return to Company Fold 


XECUTIVES of thousands of 
manufacturers and other em- 
ployers scattered throughout 
the United States in recent 
months have been asking themselves: 
What about our men who have gone 
into the various Armed Services? Will 
they want to return to us when the 
war is over? Will they be content 
with their old jobs? Will they expect 
better jobs? Will the experiences they 
have gone through unsettle them? 

Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., sev- 
eral months ago determined to make 
an effort to find out. This company has 
lost more than 1,200 men to the vari- 
ous branches of the Armed Services 
since 1941. The group represents a 
typical cross-section of Americans in 
service. It includes many officers run- 
ning in rank up to colonels. It numbers 
among its enlisted men and women, 
personnel in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. A number of 
the men are aviators. 

During the entire war period Servel 
has attempted to keep in touch with 
its service men. Of the more than 
1,200 in service to date, the company 
has addresses for approximately 800. 
Some time ago they sent these men a 
questionnaire concerning their interest 
in post-war employment. 

Of the more than 400 who have 
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answered the questionnaire to date, 
only two have indicated that they are 
not interested in coming back to work 
for Servel. That means that 9914,% 
of those who have replied are think- 
ing of the safe haven of their home 
town and their old employer. 

How about those who have not re- 
plied? It is not fair to assume that 
they are not interested. Many of them 
are a long way off. They move fast. It 
may take a long time for their mail 
to catch up with them. 


Four Direct Questions 


The questions Servel asked, pre- 
pared ae considerable study and 
conference with personnel experts and 
trained psychologists, were direct. 

1. Are you interested in returning 
to work at Servel after the war? 

2. If so, what kind of work do you 
think you are best qualified to do? 

3. What kind of work do you pre- 
fer? 

4, What new skills or training have 
you acquired since entering the Armed 
Forces which you believe may be re- 
lated to your post-war employment? 

Of those sending in answers it is 
interesting to note that many of them 
didn’t answer in routine fashion, but 
definitely showed that their life in the 
services had broadened them, given 


THe VeTeraAns Want TO Come Back. 
Servel asked its 1,200 employes in ser. 
vice if they plan to return to Servel after 
the war. Of those who answered, 9914% 
said yes. These two veterans have already 
come back to their old jobs—the young 
man below served a year on a destroyer, 
was medically discharged after recovering 
from wounds and burns, and is doing very 
well on the job as machinery repairman. 


them a new perspective and a liberal 
dose of imagination. For example, one 
man, 30 years old, who had formerly 
operated a hand truck, indicates a de- 
sire to return to the company. How- 
ever, he says, due to the medical train- 
ing he has received he now has an 
ambition to make Servel’s shop hos- 
pital his life work after the war. 

In addition to the men now in serv- 
ice from Servel there is also a liberal 
sprinkling of WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS and nurses. One of the girls 
who formerly riveted airplane wings 
is now a Cadet Nurse and also is put- 
ting in her bid for a place in the 
Servel hospital. 

To properly analyze the question- 
naire, Servel’s Personnel Department 
obtained the services of Dr. Robert 
N. McMurry, specialist in applied 
psychology and author of the book, 
“Handling Personality Adjustment in 
Industry.” 

Dr. McMurry found that five basic 
questions could be answered as a fe 
sult of the information gleaned from 
the questionnaire, plus information 
contained in the company’s personnel 
files. The first of these questions was: 

Does the service man desire a dif- 
ferent post-war job? 

Of those answering the question- 
naire, 58% indicated a desire to return 
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to the exact occupation they had previ- 
ous to entering the Armed Forces; 
42% want a different job in the same 
Jant. It is also noted that there tends 
to be a slight difference between men 
in the Army and the Navy. 

It is generally felt that there are 
several factors which could affect the 
answers to such a question. Therefore, 
in analyzing the questionnaire it was 
necessary to consider each question 
from several aspects. 

What did age have to do with the 
matter ? 

It would seem that age has quite a 
lot to do with it, for about 50% of 
the men under 25 years of age want 
to make a post-war change; of those 
over 25 only 33% desire a different 
type of employment. 


New vs. Old Employes 


Like many war production plants, 
Servel has expanded greatly since it 
ceased production of domestic refriger- 
ators on May 1, 1942. Using this date 
as the breaking | ane new employes 
were separated from older employes 
—and again a difference is noted. Of 
the new employes, 48% are interested 
in a different type of work while only 
35% of the older men want to change. 
Servel has been engaged since May, 
1942, in the manufacture of wings 
for the P-47 plane and none of the 
new employes who answered the ques- 
tionnaire had any experience in the 
company’s peacetime line of manu- 
facturing. 

Answers from service men were 
again broken down in another way to 
see if there was a difference in senti- 
ment among the men who are serving 
in training camps at home and those 
overseas, 

Here only a 6% difference is 
shown: 37% of the overseas men de- 
site to hold a different job on return- 
ing; 43% of the men in service in 
the continental United States want to 
make a change. 

A natural followup to a question 
such as a desire for change in jobs is: 

How will the returning service man 
be able to use the training he has 
teceived from the Armed Forces in the 
post-war period ? 

Opinion seems to be evenly divided 
on this question. Approximately 50% 
feel that they have learned something 
of value. The younger men, those 
under 25 years of age, again displaying 
the adaptability of youth, feel that 
they have absorbed more from their 
training than the older men indicate 
in their replies. Fifty-one per cent ot 
the men who had been employed by 
Servel previous to May, 1942, feel 
that they have learned something 
Which they can apply in the post-war 
petiod; of those who had come to the 
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plant after that date, only 49% feel 
that they can apply their Army skills. 

Quite a number of examples can be 
pulled from the file of questionnaires 
to show how the Army has given many 
young men additional training in lines 
with which they were already familiar, 
or new training which will be of use 
to them post-war. 

One former employe of the com- 
pany who was an assembler on the 
refrigerator line before entering the 
service has been given extensive train- 
ing in the Navy in the repair, installa- 
tion and maintenance of commercial 
refrigeration units. He wants to return 


to the company in the General Service 
Department where his Navy training 
will no doubt be of great value. 

In comparing the answers to tne 
first two questions, a definite trend is 
seen. The men who desired to change 
jobs in the post-war years are found 
to be the same men who feel that they 
will be able to use the training which 
they have received from the Army or 
Navy when they return to civilian life. 
This trend is followed almost 100% 
regardless of age, length of employ- 
ment with Servel, and whether or not 
they are serving overseas or at home. 

The third question corsidered was: 


.... 180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


$750,000,000.00 is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 
kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment. Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 


maintenance. 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C. paid circulation of 6,279. 


@IIOSPITALS — 


w/ 
URAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


WHitehall 4350 
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WHAT IS THE MARKET ? 
The nation’s Bakers do a business of nearly $2,000,000,000 (exclusive of 


the biscuit and cracker industry), 


materials, ingredients, equipment an 


urchasing $750,000,000 worth of 
supplies, annually. Leaving out the 


little one-man, a ama te shops, the approximate individual range 


of the baker with su 
million dollars a year. 


There are Three Major Buying Classifi- 
cations in the Bakery Market 


The Large Combination Baking Companies, 
having two or more plants and buying 
centrally: There are 82 of these Com- 
bination Companies, having a total of 
770 plants ... employing a small army of 
technical, operative oat administrative 
men. These large companies generally 
buy in such volume that most of their 
urchases, amounting each year to mill- 
ions of dollars worth of equipment, 
materials, supplies and ingredients are 
made direct from the manufacturers. 


The Independent Wholesale Bakers and 
the Retail Bakers doing $50,000 or more: 
These bakeries do a volume of business 
each year that ranges typically from 
$50,000 to $400,000 (in many cases 
running into millions). For the most 
part, purchases of materials, ingredients 
and supplies are direct from the manu- 
facturers. This important group, buying 
individually, represents the bulk of the 
purchasing power in the Baking In- 
dustry. 

The Progressive Retail Bakers, doing 
under $50,000: The progressive bakers in 
this classification individually do ap- 
proximately $20,000 to $50,000 worth 
of business per year. Many of them pur- 
chase practically everything from their 
local Bakery Supply house, of which 
there are some 250. NOTE: There re- 
mains a relatively large group numeri- 
cally of what we earlier described as the 
“little neighborhood shops” which, to- 
gether, account for only a very small 
percentage of the total bakery business. 


WHAT ARE THE BAKERS’ 
CHIEF PROBLEMS? 


There are 2 major problems— 


1. To make a uniformly good product. 
2. To sell it at a profit, and to maintain 
current all-time high sales volume, 
postwar. 
And that, in a business involving varia- 
ble ingredients and the processing of 
perishables under varying conditions, 
is far from easy! 


stantial purchasing power is from $30,000 to several 


Making a Uniformly Good Product, Day 
by Day 

The perpetual problem of the bakers in 
the three most important groups de. 
scribed above is to increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of their production 
methods . . . to improve purity, quality, 
flavor and nutritive value; to increase 
profitable variety; and—above all—to 
maintain uniformity day by day. Engineers 
and laboratory technicians help main- 
tain quality control of the product from 
the time the flour is bought until the 
bakery eae is eaten, through scien- 
tific methods and with the help of mod. 
ern equipment. 


Selling Baked Goods at a Profit 


On the merchandising side, all pro- 
gressive Bakers, saeiion of size, are 
anxious to find new ways to reduce costs, 
and work toward more efficient, effec- 
tive, profitable merchandising. Par- 
ticularly, they are deeply concerned 
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with the problem of keeping the volume Depart: 


of business attained during the war. So 


they’re interested in advertising, point 


of sale merchandising, packaging and 
speedy distribution. Hence, they’re in- 
terested in improved machinery, equi 
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ment or supplies that will help them dof! use 


this job, whether it’s delivery equipmen 
show cases, scales, a new type of oveno 
a mixer that speeds production. 


WHAT BAKERS WEEKLY DOES 
TO HELP BAKERS MEET 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


Our whole concept of serving the Bak 
is built around technical help. 

Through the editorial services of our Labor 
atory and Engineering Technicians, an 


eep oO 
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topics, 
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our Sales and Merchandising expertslo 


we help build a bigger industry. 


The Experimental Bakery & Research bel 


Laboratory: Bakers Weekly has a com 
pletely equipped experimental bakery 
and research laboratory, under the di 
rection of recognized experts in the field 
Bakers Weekly feels that its majot 
function in the industry is to /ead i 


CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 12-31-44 
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(Mail 9,999; single copy sales 2) 

New England...._. 1,034 West South Central 453 


Middle Atlantic.__... 2,750 Mountain States... 
South Atlantic.._.... 822 Pacific States... 
East North Central 2,229 Canada ......_...— oats 
East South Central 278 Foreign ..-..—- a 
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BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Bakers and bakery owners 6,476; executives, 2 
agers, superintendents and foremen 1,149; 
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workers 93; bakery supplies 1,397; flour mills 192 


miscellaneous 312; unclassified 253; men in 
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service 78; military service—destination unknown ® 
analyzed ‘ 


Unpaid distribution (6 mos. aver.—not 
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echnical progress even more than to 
report developments from the field. The 
wisdom of this publishing philosophy 
has been increasingly demonstrated over 
the last 25 years as the necessity has in- 
creased for close controls, chemical 
analyses of ingredients, research in new 
developments, changes in methods of 
production and operations. , 
An independent experimental bakery is a 
valuable asset to the entire industry. 
We can, through our own research, find 
of fthe answers to many of the problems 
the § that beset the industry. Hence, we are in 
4 better position to disseminate useful 
information to interested bakers every- 
where. 


Bakers have had the problem during the 

last few years of feeding more people 
Dey Bihan ever before, doing it with less of 

their basic materials, and under chang- 
's in fing conditions that require quick adjust- 
de-Ements in formulas and methods. The 
ency value of our experimental bakery is 
tion Jdemonstrated by the help it has given 
lity, I through the editorial columns on adapt- 
easefing formulas to alternate materials. 


.eers f Another important function of the experimental 
1ain- B bakery and research laboratory is to test the 
from vility and adaptability of materials, ingredi- 
ents and equipment to the Baking industry. 
“BUnbiased advice is furnished to the manu- 
' ocurers, or their agencies, of such products. 


Engineering Service: Rigid controls on 
the ingredient side of the formula are of 
little avail unless equally exact controls 
can be achieved on the mechanical side. 
.410 help bakers secure this greater pro- 
r-gduction efficiency and day-by-day uni- 
formity, Bakers Weekly’s Engineering 
Department develops methods and re- 
ports successful practices to the bakers 
point such subjects as efficient bakery lay- 
x andgout; measurement and control of temper- 
re in-gture, humidity and heat in all states of 
qui ihe baking process; insulation and how 
»m dog use it; maintenance, repair and up- 
ment,gceep Of equipment; mixing, fermenta- 
ven org'00, make-up, proofing, baking, cooling 
ind wrapping procedure, and many 
other equally important production 
topics, 
ES 
Because the engineers in this department 
work so closely with bakers in the field, 
and know their problems so intimately, 
hey are frequently called in by manu- 
fcturers to work with them on new 
machines or accessories from the blue 
Labor-@print stage to the time when test runs 
s, andgire made in a bakery. For example, the 
xperts Mpineering Department has helped the 
industry develop highspeed mixing, has 
esearclped bring about greater efficiency in 
, com@tead-slicing and packaging machines; 
bakery@@d has revolutionized cost control 
the dig’stems, 
1e field 
majof 
lead is 


Bak 


fomplete factual reports on the adapta- 
ity, application and sales potentialities of 
actically every product used by the Baker 
svailable from our files. 


THE SALES FORUM .. . dedicated to 
maintaining present baking volume post- 
war. Bakery sales have, during the war, 
risen to the highest in history. To main- 
tain that volume, bakers will have to 
develop new, constructive sales and 
merchandising procedures. To that end, 
a new weekly feature has been incor- 
porated in Bakers Weekly—the SALES 
FORUM. It brings bakers help on such 
problems as distribution, point of sale 
merchandising, window displays, pack- 
aging, personal selling hints and em- 
ployee relations: One of the principal 
aims is to help bakers understand the 
sound principles of marketing ... how 
to analyze customer needs and how to fit 
merchandise and services to the needs 
of their individual markets. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


FLASHES 

The on-the-spot coverage each week of 
WASHINGTON NEWS, the only service 
of its kind gathered and edited ex- 
clusively for the Baking industry, is of 
paramount importance to Bakers, to 
advertisers and government, alike. To 
insure authoritative interpretation and 
forecast of the lightning-fast changes 
in Government rules and programs, we 
increased our full-time Washington 
staff; moved one of our best editorial 
men to take charge; increased every 
facility so as to give complete, up-to- 
the-minute reports of what has hap- 
pened and what is developing on the 
Washington front that vitally affects 
the bakery business. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF THAT 
CARRIES OUT THIS COM- 
PREHENSIVE PROGRAM: 


Bakers Weekly is headed by experienced 
Editors, each of whom is a specialist in 
one or more phases of the Baking in- 
dustry, such as engineering, laboratory, 
bakery shop procedure, sales and mer- 
chandising, tax procedure and cost 
accounting. Their background includes 
technical, chemical and engineering 
experience; retail sales and marketing 
experience. 


Peter G. Pirrie, Editor-in-Chief 

Leslie M. Dawson, Managing Editor 
Charles A. Glabau, Technical Director 
John M. Hartley, Retail Editor 


George Chussler, Jr., Merchandising 
Editor 


Ruth E. Gardner, Laboratory Chemist 
Henry F. Voll, Bakery Technician 


James R. Phelan, Assistant to the Editor- 
in-Chief 


May 1, 1945 


Fred W. Colquhoun, Flour and Financial 
News Editor 


Arthur T. Joyce, Director Washington 
Bureau 


Edna B. Macknet, Assistant Director 
Washington Bureau 


Eva H. Scafer, News Editor 


WHAT RESPONSE CAN 
ADVERTISERS EXPECT FROM 
BAKERS WEEKLY READERS? 


Advertisers who offer our readers any- 
thing that will help with their problems, 
find them responsive. It all depends 
upon the kind of information that ad- 
vertisers put into their space. A manu- 
facturer whose equipment has practical 
applications in the baking field, gets 
best results when he backs up his claims 
with reasonable evidence, and fully 
explains the features of his product in 
terms of its specific advantages to the 
baker. Any advertiser who offers useful 
literature gets a tremendous response 
when his ad describes just what the 
literature contains and in what way it 
can be useful to the Bakers. 


Bakers Weekly readers respond to ad- 
vertising that is helpful and informative 
for the same reason that they write so 
voluminously to our Editors. From the 
large Combination Baking Companies, 
the Independent Wholesale and Pro- 
gressive Retail Bakers, come thousands 
of inquiries each year to the Experi- 
mean Bakery, the Engineering De- 
partment and the Sales and Merchandis- 
ing Editors. 


Advertisers can be guided by this fact: 
These progressive bakers are interested 
in learning more about anything that 
can help them operate a better and more 
profitable business ... whether it per- 
tains to the machinery, supplies and 
equipment they work with, or the in- 
gredients they use in their products. 


Practical Bakery men; specialists in all technical 
phases, in engineering and in marketing; are 
available in our New York and Chicago offices 
to cooperate fully with any manufacturer or 
advertising agency interested in the Baking 
industry. 


Directory of Selected 
Bakeries Available to Ad- 
vertisers 


Bakers Weekly compiles an annual 
Directory containing the names of 
bakery establishments which do $50,000 
er more business annually. It describes 
the type of business operated, kind of 
products made, number of delivery 
trucks, names of owners, operating ex- 
ecutives, etc. Those who have used it 
say it is an extremely valuable sales 
tool in marketing to bakers. 
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This Is Your Merchant Marine 


On May 22, the nation will observe its fourth wartime National Maritime Day, 
commemorating the first successful trans-oceanic crossing by a steam vessel, 


the S.S. SAVANNAH, which sailed from Savannah, Georgia, May 22, 1819, for 


Liverpool. 


The entire nation owes much to our present Merchant Marine—to the industry 
which built the ships, and to the men who sail them. Two-thirds of the world’s 
merchant fleet now flies the Stars and Stripes—more than the rest of the world 
combined—representing the most phenomenal ship construction achievements 


in history! 


The United States Merchant Marine has a dual function: In wartime, it is the 
muscle behind the fists of the armed services. In peacetime, it is the carrier of 
our goods to foreign lands, contributing substantially to our industrial gain 


and to the welfare of our citizens. 


The Future 


As our maritime resources have increased, 
those of other maritime nations have 
been depleted of ships, capital, manpow- 
er, and the ordinary means of rebuilding 
themselves, As leadership has come to us 
not only in maritime affairs, but to a 
considerable extent in other affairs as 
well, we must expect to assume the at- 
tendant obligations and responsibilities, 
requiring a strong post-war merchant 
marine! 

In addition to this shipping leadership, 
there will be, paradoxically, a need for 
post-war shipbuilding to provide special 
types of ships for special services, in 
spite of the tremendous overall surplus 
of ships that will exist after the war. 
Reconversion, reconditioning, and a huge 
backlog of maintenance and repair to 
make good the ravages of wartime oper- 
ation, will add to the volume of marine 
work now in prospect for the immediate 
post-war future. 


American Merchant Marine Editorial 
Program 


In co-operation with the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review has featured in its May 
issue a typically comprehensive editorial 
program on the future of the American 
Merchant Marine. This editorial infor- 
mation, which should stimulate wide- 
spread attention and discussion in mari- 
time circles throughout the nation, in- 
cludes such subjects as: 

“Your Merchant Marine”; The Mari- 


time Commission’s Point of View; As 
the Shipowners See It; Our Merchant 
Ships; Postwar Ships; Postwar Ship 
Design; Engineering Developments; 
Analysis of Our Prewar Merchant Ma- 
rine and Its Postwar Development; 
Shipbuilding and Repairs; Maritime 
Commission Awards; Safety Features 
of Merchant Ships; Training the Men 
to Operate the Ships; “This is Your 
Merchant Marine.” 


Foremost in the Field 


Dedicated to providing its field with au- 
thoritative technical and engineering 
data, Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review is held in high regard for its 
comprehensive coverage of the practical 
problems in the three branches of the 
marine industry—shipbuilding, ship oper- 
ation and ship repair. The scope and 
character of the May issue is indicative 
of its editorial leadership. 


The regular identification of your sales 
message in this publication will assure 
prominent attention to your marine prod- 
ucts and services among the key men of 
the industry. 


Free Booklet Available 


A descriptive market booklet entitled 
“1945 Shipbuilding Market” outlines some 
of the current thinking on post-war pros- 
pects for shipping and shipbuilding in 
the United States, and presents facts and 
figures regarding the current shipbuild- 
ing program. If you have not yet received 
your copy, you may obtain one. Write for 
your copy today. 


« Marine Engineering 


e . } ° 
and, Shifping hevtow 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
680 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 


National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
1038 Henry Building, Seattle 1 


300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
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Has the Army made any definite 
use of the service man’s pre-war indus. 
trial training? 

It was felt that an answer to this 
question would serve as a good check 
on the accuracy of the answers to the 
first two questions and it proved itself 
to be just that. Of the men answering, 
74% feel that the Army has made no 
use of their pre-war experiences, while 
26% have found some use for their 
industrial skills in service. 

In closely checking the returned 
ee forms, it is noticed that 
the men who had used pre-war training 
formed a nucleus of the group inter. 
ested only in returning to their pre-war 
jobs. This part of the analysis, Servel 
analysts point out, should not be con- 
strued as an indictment of the Armed 
Forces. The person reading these fig. 
ures should remember that only a small 
percentage of civilian jobs have a true 
counterpart in the Army or Navy. 


Veterans Bare Post-War Ideas 


The fourth and fifth questions 
which the analysis answered established 
another trend. 

The fourth question was: Do men 
now in the services have a definite 
post-war objective? 

It is found that 81% of them do 
have a definite post-war objective. 

Further breakdowns on this ques- 
tion might prove of interest: 85% of 
the service men over 25 years of age 
do have an objective for post-war, 
while only 76% of those under 25 
have a definite objective in mind. The 
trend between the old and new en- 
employe is very simple: 87% of those 
who had worked for Servel prior to 
May, 1942, have an objective; among 
the newer employes only 75% know 
what they want. 

The fifth question concerned thé 
ambition of men now in service to im 
prove their positions in life after the 
come out of the Armed Forces. Man 
writers, theorizing on the desires of 
service men, feel that they are going 
to come home drastically changed b 
their experiences. Some have devel 
oped the idea that they will want ta 
be given a great deal without working 
for it. The survey made by Serve 
shows that among its former employe 
this is not the case. 

All of the men answering the ques 
tionnaire indicate an honest desire td 
return to a good old-fashioned Amet 
“ican job; 48% of them indicate a well 
fixed ambition to improve their pf 
war positions. 7 

Some of the men with ambition 
improve their pre-war positions mij 
be a little difficult to satisfy. Selecti"4 
service regulations state that the 
turning service man must be offeres 
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MORE 


is good news 


THERE Is MORE than one reason why WOR 
broadcasts 15% more audience-building news 
day in and day out than the next highest- 
ranking news programmed major station in 


New York. 


This edge in news reflects the knowing 
enterprise that guides all WOR programming. 
That enterprise is not based on WOR’s own 
wish-fulfillment, but on the continuous, pene- 
trating appraisal of listeners’ likes and dislikes 
by such impartial analysts as Crossley, Inc. 


Recently, WOR commissioned Crossley to 
ask 1,248 men and women, in all income 
groups, “Why did you turn your radio on?” 
Dominant and first reason was “to hear news’’. 
This outranked the second desire, dance music, 
by 15.7%. 


Long before — and since — the dark days 
of 1941, WOR’s scientific scrutiny of its pro- 
gram structure has consistently shown that 
more news is good news, as far as WOR’s 
listeners are concerned. And because news is 
so intimate and important today, WOR spots 
it smartly to add vitality to all its program- 
ming and thus ups the impact that every 
broadcast minute makes on hundreds of thou- 
sands of listeners in one of the greatest listen- 
ing areas on the Eastern Seaboard. 


NEWS 


--- frst with what 
the public wants first 


a position comparable to that which he 
held pre-war. A good example of how 
difficulties may present themselves can 
be cited in the case of the electrician’s 
helper who left Servel in 1942 to enter 
the Air Corps. In the two years he has 
been in the service he has had training 
as a weather forecaster and weather 
map analyst. The training he received 
for his service position included nine 
months at New York University as an 
aviation cadet. 

In his Army job he has been the 
commanding officer of a large group 
of men at his station in Pierre, S. D. 
He is interested in returning to Servel. 
The company has no comparable job. 
He believes he would fit into the per- 
sonnel division. Without doubt his 


Army training has broadened and de- 
veloped him. He certainly has abilities 
and skills he didn’t have before he 
went away. Possibly the company can 
find a new job for him. 

Age again, among those who have 
found their ambitions polished up and 
expanded, seems to be a factor. A 
much larger percentage of the men 
under 25 appear to have a desire for 
improvement than those in the group 
over that age. 

The trend which appears to be 
established by the last two questions 
seems to be fairly obvious. Former em- 
ployes of the company now in service 
know what they want and have am- 
bitions which are, in the main, within 
reason. There is no indication in this 


KROYDON COVER 


LOUGH 


SOIL RESISTANT 


WATER KEPELLANT 


EYE APPEALING 


for 


CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 
PROPOSAL 
COVERS 


Kroydon Cover ts distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION 
e LEATHERCKAFI 


TWILTEX 


COVER 


LINES 
e WOODTONE 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


study of a cross-section of American 
service men that they expect to be 
made vice-presidents of the corpora- 
tion because of the sacrifices they have 
made for their country. They haven't 
lost perspective. Too, they show real 
appreciation for the interest the com. 
pany has taken in them while they 
are away. 

Summing up, the analysts believe 
that two logical and quite encouraging 
conclusions can be drawn from the te. 
plies: 

1. That not a large percentage of 
men returning to civilian life will want 
or expect to make great changes over 
their pre-war mode of life. Those who 
do, if appears, seem to have a good 
motive back of their desire to change 
their type of employment. This group 
is made up of men who have acquired 
new skills through training and desire 
to take advantage of them. 

2. That this latter group is com. 
ing home with increased but reason- 
able ambitions and definite objectives. 
Apparently they have their feet on the 
ground. 


Don’t Be Too Optimistic 


It would be a mistake, the Servel 
analysts think, to be too optimistic 
about the ease with which American 
service men will readjust themselves 
to civilian life. It should be remem- 
bered that when this country started 
to build the greatest Army in its his- 
tory much was said about the difficulty 
of adjusting men raised in a non-mili- 
tary nation to a military life. Similar 
adjustments must come when they te- 
turn home and start picking up the 
threads of a peacetime existence. 

Servel has already had experience 
in fitting men back into peacetime em- 
ployment. More than 60 of its former 
employes, some bearing permanent 
scars of battle, some handicapped for 
life, have come back to Evansville and 
have been fitted into jobs at the plant. 
Personnel men, where the veteran 1s 
permanently crippled or disabled, are 
finding “‘spots’’ suited to their remain- 
ing abilities. 

Mostly, however, veterans will come 
back sound. They will not be vastly 
changed. In war they have proved that 
they have guts; in the routine of civil 
ian life they will still have guts. This 
study, Servel executives confidently be- 
lieve, proves that an American youth 
can go through the experiences of wat, 
through battles, through hell, and stil 
retain his down-to-earth thinking. 

They are all set to welcome mos 
of their 1,200 service people, men and 
women, confidently certain that in the 
main, they will return to jobs waiting 
them as good or better workers than 
they were when they left. 
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Rubbed-the-Wrong-Way Dep’t. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We are taken to task for publishing 
late in February and early in March in 
the two leading national weekly magazines, 
one advertisement regarding steak and 
another featuring pork chops. It rather 
surprises us that a publication like SALEs 
MANAGEMENT does not realize that a long 
period of time elapses between deadlines 
and publication dates of magazines... . 

It may interest the author of the article 
to know also that we were able to catch 
anumber of other advertisements and bring 
them more nearly into line with conditions. 
In one case 160,000 copies of an adver- 
tisement had been run when we caught it 
and changed the type. Other advertisements 
were completely redesigned and rewritten 
—almost overnight—even after they had 
been sent to the publications. 

Yes, we know there is a war on but 
apparently the author of the article doesn’t 
realize that you can’t change color adver- 
tisements in magazines as quickly as you 
can change a radio commercial. 


NORMAN DRAPER 
Director Department of 
Public Relations 
American Meat Institute 
Chicago, IIl. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It was reassuring to learn in the editorial 
entitled ““Rub-the-Wrong-Way Advertising” 
in your March 15 issue that the fellow 
who wrote it is so fond of steaks and pork 
chops (they contain proteins, vitamins and 
other things which are good for him). 

We consider it unfortunate, however, 
that he should have taken out his spleen 
in not being able to get steaks and pork 
chops in the form of this editorial. 

As head of the advertising agency which 

handles this American Meat Institute ac- 
count I am, frankly, very much “rubbed- 
the-wrong-way.” 
_ Starting some five years ago, the Amer- 
an Meat Institute has carried on an 
extremely broad-gauge program. This pro- 
gram at all times has -been conspicuously 
conservative in its claims and sensitive to 
the needs of the times. 

We have liked to feel that in this cam- 
paign we have helped to restore to adver- 
using some of the fundamental integrity 
which is so often missing from the shallow 
and expedient appeals of many advertisers. 

As close as you and your editors are to 
the quick shifts in war demands, it is 
affling to me that you should have mis- 
understood the circumstances of this adver- 
tisement. 

The ad you apparently refer to ran in 
the February 5 issue of Life and the Febru- 
ary 24 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 

is advertisement was planned in 


October, 1944. 
MAY 1, 1945 


The color photograph was taken in New 
York in November, 1944. 


The engravings went to Life December 
11, 1944, and shortly afterwards, to The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


All this happened at a time when our 
own highest ranking Army officers, Winston 
Churchill and others were predicting that 
the war with Germany was about over. 


If there is anybody on the staff of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, in OPA or anywhere else 
who at that time could have predicted the 
revised demands of the Army or the short- 
age of meat animals, I am sure the meat 
industry would be very much interested in 
his services as a soothsayer. . 


You will no doubt be interested in some 
of the more recent manifestations of this 
campaign which are soon to appear. Proofs 
of two more recent ads are enclosed. You 
will note that in the second ad, dealing 
with canned grilled hamburgers, we are 
going into the uses of meat by the Armed 
Forces, showing where the meat is going 
and at the same time exemplifying the in- 
genious technological achievements of the 
meat packing industry. 


This industry, in collaboration with the 
U. S. Quartermaster Corps, has developed 
more than 150 such products—fresh, cured 
and canned—which we hope may make life 
a little more pleasant for those fellows who 
are going through hell. 


Most of our basic industries are almost 
100% on war production. No one would 
think of asking the automobile industry 
to turn out several hundred tanks a day 
and at the same time turn out the regular 
number of passenger cars. Yet, that is ex- 
actly what the meat industry is trying 
to do. It is asked to turn out millions of 
pounds of meat per day—every day—for 
the Armed Forces, and at the same time 
it is asked to keep the fellow who wrote 
this editorial full of steaks and pork chops. 


LEO BURNETT 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
PS. 
Also—your writer is guilty of a little 
astigmatism. We refer to his mention of 
an ad on steaks. We know of no such ad. 


(The Messrs. Draper and Burnett refer 
to a Significant Trends observation by our 
Mr. Salisbury—who does know something 
about color printing schedules, but still 
maintains that he hasn’t seen any steaks or 
chops at other than black market butchers 
since long before the break-through in 
December, and if that wasn’t a steak in 
the February 24 S.E.P. his memory of a 
steak has gone stale. Call it just a piece 
of meat, Mr. Burnett, and he still feels 
that in New York City it doesn’t make 
any difference—that the Meat Institute is 
still talking about the unattainable. What 


Meet 


Tom Burns” 


OF WHITE PLAINS 


OF HARRISON 


It costs the Major more for caddies 
and balls than Tom pays for his 
golf all summer. But that’s the 
way the Major likes it, and that’s 
the way Tom likes it. 

Westchester County has every- 
thing for every golfer, whether he 
likes to play where it costs real 
folding money or do it economi- 
cally at one of the many county 
golf courses — everything from 
Blind Brook to Mohansic! 

And that has made the 573,000 
people in Westchester County one 
of the greatest markets for athletic 
goods, automobiles, gasoline and 
oil in America. They spend about 
$24,500,000 a year at the 19th hole 
and in various eating places. 

If you're looking for people 
who buy things in a big way, West- 
chester County is the answer. 

Ask your advertising agency, 
they'll tell you! 
*These names are fictitious. Any similarity 

to real persuns is purely coincidental. 


Here are a few advertisers who have 
cashed in on Westchester: 


Esso 
Socony 
Shell 
Sunoco 
Texaco 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chrysler 
Ford 
Nash 
Packard 
Studebaker 


BA 


i 
EA “Newspapers 


A group of 9 daily newspapers published in 9 
different Westchester communities. Combined 
circulation—89,569, 85% of which is delivered 
to the home in the late afternoon when the 
womanof the house—the home purchasingagent 
—is ina receptive mood for your sales message. 


Represented Nationally by the 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York 
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our irate editor failed to mention, and 
deeply regrets, is that the American Meat 
Institute has tried—and in most cases with 
conspicuous success—to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in bringing the meat crisis to the 
public in understandable terms.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


%’s for Advertising 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have two marketing Pictographs, one 
dated March 15, 1944, which appeared in 
the SALES MANAGEMENT issue of that 
date, and one dated December 15, 1944, 
which also appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Both give the percentage of sales spent 
for advertising by various industries. 


The first of these gives 2.06% for canned 
fruits and vegetables, and the second 4.9% 
for canned fruits and vegetables. 

Other figures I have procured from other 
sources gave between 5% and 5.41%. 
Could you please explain the 2.06% figure 
for me? 

L. C. MACGLASHAN 
Gardner Advertising Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

(The March 15 Pictograph was built 
from information released by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the substance of a re- 
port submitted to Congress November 11, 
1943. The percentage figure of 2.06 is the 
total cost of 76 companies and it applies 
to the year 1939. The December 15 Picto- 
graph was developed from Part 5 of the 
FTC’s continuing study, which was sub- 


mitted to Congress October 30, 1944. It 


Here is a way for you to expand Eastern Seaboard distribution of your 
products quickly and easily, with the help of an already established and 
efficient sales organization. E. J. McAleer & Co., one of Philadelphia’s 
largest and best established jobbers of nationally known housewares, in- 
cluding O-Cedar products, Pyrex ovenware and allied items, has a trained 
crew of seasoned salesmen at your service. 


These men are ready to work for you through leading hardware, depart- 
ment store and housefurnishing outlets from Northern Maine to South- 
ern Florida. They know the territory—they know how to sell in it. They 
are what many salesmanagers are looking for these days and can’t find. 


Let these men on McAleer entrench your products now for even bigger 
acceptance of your products. Be prepared for consumer demands. Put 
this McAleer trained sales crew to work 


In peacetime, in addi- 
tion to being a leading 
distributor, we are 
makers of famous E. J. 
McAleer metal kitchen 
and wall cabinets. 


for YOU, without delay. 


Write today outlining your sales problems in 
the East. No obligation. Inquiries will be 
kept confidential. 


cALEE 


1422 N. 8th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


covers the year 1940 and is based upon the 
reports of 49 fruit and vegetable canners 
who spend an average of 4.49%. In both 
reports the point is made that the large 
canners spend considerably more for adver. 
tising than the small canners. It seems 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the 
Part 5 report was based largely or entirely 
upon expenditures for the larger concerns. 
—THE EDITors.) 


More Than a Share 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your editorial on “Interstate Trade Bar. 
riers,” February 15 issue, indicates that our 
industry still has a big educational job to 
do. Most people seem to realize, as you 
do, that motor vehicle owners pay their 
full share of the cost of maintaining the 
highways they use—but few, including 
yourself, realize that motor vehicle taxes 
also include the owners’ full share of road 
building costs. 

The only unbiased study and report on 
the subject, to our knowledge, is a 4-vol- 
ume treatise by the late Hon. Joseph B. 
Eastman, formerly Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, entitled, “Public Aids to 
Transportation.” 

The facts in this report have never been 
refuted. In fact, in his conclusion, Eastman 
said, “I may add that the railroads have 
had the opportunity to express to me, both 
orally and in writing, their views on the 
highways carriers. Their contentions im- 
press me as being carried to extreme 
limits.” 

Enclosed are some boiled-down high- 
lights of Eastman’s findings, but we'd like 
to explain the methods used for his ar- 


of 2 
1,000,000 % 
LINES | 


af general advertising originating 
in Western New York and 
placed by Buffalo and Western 
New York agencies in 1944 
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selected the 

BUFFALO 

Courier-Express 
The lineage was distributed 
45.3% in the daily, 
14.0% in the Sunday editions 
of the Courier-Express 
Those who are here on the ground 
where they can see and feel 


the flow of merchandise 
know that in Buffalo 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 
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Poplars planted by my window” . . . is not the romantic plaint 


\ {some Juliet . . . but the present pride and future plan of many a Midwest 


\ rm wife, whose kitchen window is her watchtower on both farm and world... 


v 

\ : . , 

y e tall delicate trees that sentinel the straight roads of Normandy, are mirrored 

_  fpthe placid Lowland canals . . . now shade farm driveways, screen farm home 


m farm factory, assist the native scene... and also symbolize new standards of farn. 


ing, new markets in the farm homes of SF subscribers! ... In the fifteen SF states, 
i the farmers with the nation’s best land, the largest yields and highest incomes 
... have had five years of prosperity, and now have spectacular credit and 

h savings accounts which promise new parity for the house with the barn, and 
priority for family living over livestock and other farm needs. SuccEssFUL FARMING’s 
enty-five year crusade for better homes, comforts, and conveniences, will pay big dividends to 
ppliers smart enough to pre-sell these prime prospects in the first farm market... And 
CCESSFUL FARMING, read and liked by more SF subscribers’ wives than any women’s magazine, 


§ ay ranks as a woman’s medium important enough to get first consideration from any supplier 


y  ptte American home! . . . Find out the facts—any office. . . 


JP ocessrut Farmine, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Key center for purchasing home appliances in more an 


d 
communities is the LUMBER AND BUILDING MA- is 


» | more 
©] TERIAL DEALER. Home Builders Co., Morris, Minn., is 


* one of the numerous BSN readers to find that attractive 


3 appliance displays make for quick turnover. 
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riving at the conclusion that motor trans. 
port pays more than its share of both road. 
building and maintenance costs. 

Eastman, during the seven years he put 
into this study, allocated highway building 
and maintenance expense against highway 
users in ratio to the benefits each class of 
user received. 

For example, on State highways, wher 
the bulk of the motor freight traffic oper. 
ates, he places the responsibility on truck 
operators for a full 85% of the total cos}! 

In cities and rural roads, of course, the 
percentage charged against truck operators 
is less. 

Then he compared the motor vehicle 
taxes paid by truck operators with thes 
share-of-the-cost figures to see if the truck 
operators were paying their share. 

As shown in the enclosed, he found that 
trucks of five tons capacity and up have 
been paying an average of $287.00 annually 
per vehicle more than they should be fairly 
expected to pay for their use of the high. 
ways! 

His final conclusion was that, “There 
has been no public aid to motor-vehicle 
users as a Class since 1926.” 

Perhaps, now that you better understand 
the facts, you will realize why—as a serv. 
ice to the motor transport industry—we 
are trying, through paid messages, to en. 
lighten the general public. 


W. D. WIsE 

Director, Advertising and 
Public Relations 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Terminology Algey 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Re: “The Human Side’—March 15, 
1945, page 6. 

Well, anyway the first syllable is correct. 
However, a stereopticon is a device for 
projecting on to a screen black and white 
or color images from postcards or other 
material inserted in the proper place. A 
stereoscope is the gadget that you hold up 
to your eyes and gaze in rapture at a three- 
dimensional picture as a result of prisms 
superimposing images from two photo 

raphs which originally had been taken 
rom slightly different points. 

And while we are on the subject of 
optics, how about page 24, same issue, 
same magazine. In my limited experienc 
it would seem that the lenses in most any 
pair of spectacles would cause some dis- 
tortion of the objects viewed through suc 
lenses. On the other hand, there are spec 
tacles such as worn by Harold Lloyd in the 
days of silent movies. 


WILLIAM J. SHINE 

Pedlar & Ryan Ine. 

New York, N. Y. 

(Touché, Reader Shine. A spring scallio 

to the copy reader. As for the comment of 
the photograph in the advertisement 0 
Southern Agriculturist, Reader Shine quali; 
fies for full membership in our Society ° 
Hair-Splitters——THE Eprrors.) 


1 CAN FILL THAT NEED 


for a young man with business 
acumen. One who can get things 
done. Sales development and analysis 
are my forte. Box 2105, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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L. A. Round Table Spots Major 


Post-War Management Problems 


The Sales Managers Association of Los Angeles considers the need 


for rejuvenation of sound personal salesmanship, the need for sell- 


ing top management on adequate budgets, the problem of recruiting 


effective sales manpower, and of exploring potential new markets. 


ABY’S first step for the sales 

executive, getting ready to 

sell again after the war, is to 

take a personal inventory of 
himself, find out how far the war has 
pulled him off the beam. 

He will be off beam, cannot have 
escaped it. 

But if he still has sales leadership, 
he will have taken this step already. 

Recently a cross-section of Los 
Angeles selling ability met in an open 
forum, to discuss ““How to Get Ready 
to Sell in Tomorrow's Post-war 
Market.”” Members of the Sales Man- 
agers Association of Los Angeles 
listened to experts, and then tried to 
sump them in an audience quiz 
period. 

Oil, bottling, printing, air traffic, 
electronics, advertising, and retailing 
experts and the young businessman 
were on the panel, to expand a definite 
agendum, drawn up to cover “things 
to be done.” 


Enthusiasm Is Basic 


To illustrate how far selling has 
deteriorated, K. W. Kendrick, district 
manager, Standard Oil of California, 
asked the audience to think of today’s 
service stations, and the treatment the 
customer got in them, compared with 
the alertness and courtesy of pre-war 
days. “Then look inside yourself, and 
see what has happened to your creative 
sales thinking. It is pretty much gone, 
in the pull-and-haul of war work, and 
shortages. How to get back, is some- 
thing to be decided before you can 
begin hiring, training and inspiring 
sales people.” 

“Something more than just getting 
back will be needed,” said A. T. Dan- 
ielson, of Barker Bros. (retail furni- 
ture). In the competitive fight for 

usiness which is coming, there will 
be no grandstand seats. The sales 
manager should be in top physical 
condition. Sick people are grouchy, 
and sales people hate to approach a 
gtouchy boss. Mr. Danielson said that 
he personally believed in regular 
physical check-up, and is also a per- 
sistent reader of “uplift” books. ‘Here 
lies the basis for enthusiasm, and un- 
less you have enthusiasm in selling, 
you have nothing.” 


May 1, 1945 


The next step in getting ready is one 
which brought out strong opinions in 
the meeting which was strictly under 
the rose. 

Top management! 


Your first sale is going to be a 
board of directors that has gone off 
the beam, too, said H. G. “Buster” 
Rogers, merchandise manager for Los 
Angeles Coca Cola, and also a Coast 
Guardsman. You will need money for 
rebuilding your organization, and for 
advertising. Top management will 
want to know how much everything 
is going to cost, and how the money 
is going to be spent. 

There will be periods, Mr. Rogers 
believes, when all the money seems to 
be going out, and results are not yet 
in sight. Unless top management has 
been thoroughly sold, and has con- 
fidence, it may balk. 


to become a “ghost town”. 


The Sun Rises Now on Lawrence, the capital of the 
worsted textile industry in America... 
teeming with activity filling war orders. Wages are high and 
aggressive merchandisers find it pays in sales returns to 


advertise in the EAGLE-TRIBUNE. 


When Peace Comes the sun will rise on the same 
active city . . . for there will be no reconversion problem in 
Lawrence. Orders will have to be filled to meet a peace-time 


demand. Wages will remain high. Lawrence is not destined 


te EAGLE- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. =-NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


and reveals a city 
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MASS Production requires 
MASS DISTRIBUTION 


Tue “5 & 10’s” are the Department Stores of the masses. These 
stores handle over 30,000 different items popularly priced, from 5e to 
$5.00 and over, to meet the needs of the masses. In all types of markets 


the nation over, the syndicate variety stores get the traffic. 


Many individual stores do more than a million dollar annual volume. 


In the 5000 odd stores comprising the big 12 group, the average annual 
volume per store is over $275,000.00. In this important group of stores 
alone, which did a volume of $1,411,685,655 in 1944, The Merchandicer 
gives you a coverage of nearly 12,000 key people. More than 16,500 


audited circulation in thie two billion dollar market. 


The “MERCHANDISER” 


Is a highly specialized medium catering 
exclusively to the 5c & 10c to $1.00 and up 
syndicate variety stores. 


Editorially slanted to the problems and 
interests of the store managers and their 
assistants, who do the day-in and day-out 
ordering of merchandise for this approxi- 
mately two billion dollar market. 


Total MERCHANDISE -ORDERINGE ecircu- 
lation 16,514 key people in 8300 stores. 


Largest audited circulation in the field 


CALL OR WRITE “THE MERCHANDISER” 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VARIETY STORE INFORMATION 


rca SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER, INC. oy 


9 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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In a meeting of top management Bato bu 


ple, probably as good a case would § Then 

ve been made against visionary sales Becial 
managers. But this was a meeting of [iho ha 
sales people, and management was §, fly a 
definitely looked upon as the big bad Bie of 
wolf that stood across the path to the § learn 
brave new world. . foun 
The best way to sell top manage. fy not 
ment, Nelson K. Milliken, district fips. b 
traffic manager, American Airlines, be. J put 
lieves, is to lay before it plans soundly fehired 
based on market statistics. During the hen rc 
war, there have been almost revolu- § whe 


tionary changes in population, income fhyn di 
groups, employment, wages—every- Bactme 
thing bearing on the market potentials 
of given territories. The number of 
salesmen to be assigned to a territory, fh) be 

the amount of money to be spent there fbalesme 
for advertising, dealer service and oung 
other aids, depends on the true statisti- Booked 
cal situation at the moment. It will be Bont t 
necessary to keep statistics up to date. B js < 
It might be illuminating to keep sta- Bpout t 
tistics on competitors’ activities. ess, a 
he mc 
Plans Must Be Flexible bauer 

Moreover, Mr. Milliken feels that fhoung 
the post-war sales plan must be fluid, fmembe 
because even statistics may create a [ire det 
wrong picture of markets, and quick 
changes in plans will be necessary. 
A great many new concerns are go- 
ing to be in business, some of them 
small, probably inexperienced—that 
makes for price competition, until 
self-elimination restores balance. There 
are going to be a lot of new products, 
even though the wonder-gadgets fail 
to materialize. Many rumors are heard 
about old concerns taking on new 
lines, such as oil companies selling 
food, furniture, hardware and what 
not. If this proves to be true, sales 
plans will have to be flexible, to fit 
unexpected situations. 

The next question was, ‘“Where are 
we going to get sales people to rebuild 
our shattered organizations?” Dee 
McConnell, general sales manager, 
Western Lithograph Co., drew a pic: 
ture of his own organization today, 
saying that it was about 50% of 1941, 
but compared to some other sales 
forces, down as low as 25% of pte 
war, in fairly good shape. Three out 
of four salesmen were middle-aged— 
over 50. He would need at least 30% 
new men for the immediate post-war 
period—and was wondering where 
they were coming from. 

Would they be returning service 
men? : 

From present indications, returning 
service men might be poor recruits 
for the sales force, said Ed McKanna, 
manager of the Los Angeles Jumiot 
Chamber of Commerce. Surveys dis 
closed a definite dislike for selling— 
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in four 
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ost of the veterans wanted to go 
ato business for themselves. 

Then, many veterans have developed 
wpecial skills in the services. The pilot 
ho has spent two years learning how 
o fly a superfortress, doesn’t like the 
dea of starting all over at the bottom, 
» learn something like selling. And it 
s found that many former salesmen 
o not want to return to their old 
obs, but have business plans. 

But one Los Angeles concern has 
ehired three out of four former sales- 
en returning from war. This is in 
is wholesale department, where older 
nen did the selling. In the retail de- 
atment, with younger men, only one 
in four has been rehired. 

This is a mental attitude which has 
to be taken into account in hiring 
salesmen, Mr. McKanna believes. The 
ung men who went into service and 
looked things over from the outside 
ant to have their own business. But 
it is dream stuff. They know little 
bout the difficulties of running a busi- 
hess, and if many start after the war, 
he mortality rate will be high. 
Another selling job for the sales 
xecutives seems to be, selling the 
joung veteran on a sales career. Re- 
member, some of the best salesmen 
re developed from the young fellow 


who says, “Oh, I don’t want to sell— 
I wouldn’t know how to begin!” Sell- 
ing is the only profession where youth 
is not an onus. Selling must be drama- 
tized for the desirable job applicant. 
After the experts had gone through 
the agenda, prepared for them by 


Harrison Matthews, president of the | 


Electronic Equipment Corp., and 
staged by John R. Christie, advertising 
manager of the Citizens National 
Bank, the sales managers were invited 
to ask their own questions, and did 
so with gusto. 

One question posed by a number of 
executives, in various forms, had to do 
with the invasion of one industry by 


companies in other lines, such as the | 


threat of gasoline company service 
stations blossoming out with frozen 
foods, furniture, dishes, garments. 


Clearly, many sales managers, trying | 


to get their post-war picture devel- 
oped, were disturbed by the prospect 
of big companies putting all their 
money, and experience into other 
merchandise, setting up new competi- 
tion, disrupting trade arrangements. 
As an oil man, K. W. Kendrick was 
the target for those questions. He said 
that so far as he knew no major oil 
companies had any such plans. The oil 
business was hard enough, and every 
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As featured in MAY FORTUNE 


Postwar RADIO 
QUIET AS NIGHT 


The radio the public will buy postwar must deliver Crystal 
Clear signal—as though heard across a still lake. The 
precision of Crystal Control is the foundation of radio 
which pours out of the speaker only those sounds that 
went into the microphone. 


The cutting of Control Crystals, accurate to millionths 
of an inch, is an art Pan-E]l Labs have developed into a 
production operation, with consequent economy, and as- 
surance of scheduled delivery. 


Having produced Crystals to the most difficult wartime 
specifications, we can help you apply them to peacetime 
electronic uses. 


PAN-ELectronic LABoratories, Inc. 
500 SPRING STREET, N. W. . ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


time they had gone into other 
businesses they got into trouble. He 
believes, however, that some of the 
independent oil companies had plan; 
of that kind. It might well be thy 
in the immediate post-war picture ther 
would be numerous such invasions, no, 
all of them successful, and that afte, 
a period of try-and-fail, trade ling 
would be clearly defined again, prob. 
ably with numerous changes. 

“How shall we approach ney 
markets?” was another leading que: 
tion. 

The West has experienced great in. 
dustrial growth during the war, and 
feels that, to keep its new industries, 
and create jobs for the people who 
have come in for war work, it will be 
necessary to expand markets. The com- 
pany that formerly did a tidy local 
business, in one city like Los Angeles, 
is looking to regional or national sales, 
and also to export trade with Latin- 
American countries, and the rebuild. 
ing of the Orient. 


Present Markets Important 


The experts answered these ques. 
tioners by making inquiries in turn— 
What markets did they have in mind, 
and what market information had they 
obtained to show methods and costs? 
New York City is a definite market, 
but it has been said that nothing less 
than a half-million dollars is adequate 
for entering it with « consumer prod- 
uct. Might not some of these new 
markets the questioners were consider- 
ing, be in the same class? 

General opinion of the experts: 
Good cultivation of your present 
markets, where you had connections 
and experience, might yield more new 
business than entry into new markets. 

In hiring, much interest was shown 
in the screened job applicants obtain- 


able through the United States Em-@ 


ployment Service, as well as the Army. 
It is thought that sales executives 
might eliminate tests, and shorten 1n- 
terviews, because Government screens 
had done most of the work. 

In training, it was held that Fitz 
simmons’ advice to the young fighter 


might be good in selling—‘“Always™* 


strike from where you hand is.” Your 
present sales force might supply good 
teachers, though it was necessary [ 
remember that a good salesman is not 
always a good sales teacher. Older men 
are valuable teachers, provided the 
project of training youngsters 1s & 
plained to them with assurances that 
they are not training their successor 
in their jobs. It was held that the 
partiality for young faces on a sales 
force might be wrong—the older men 
give a sales force strength and bal- 
ance. 
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FIED BUSINESS METHODS 


OOKING for help in speeding up 

office routines, factory paperwork 
not jobs? Just check the subjects listed here 
‘ which apply to your business. These are 


“Where to go tor information’ 


uses of Addressograph wherever repe- 
titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
graph is used with other types of office 
equipment, you have the ideal combina- 


7 only a few of the many money-saving __ tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 
r0 
new 
Us I counting Inventory control Seniority records 
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Sales management records 
paraph Agency 


A Addressograph agencies are located in all principal cities. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation + Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Welfare payments 


Call Add essograph Agency 
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How Much Protection Are the 
Fair Trade Acts?’ | 


In recent decisions (the Distilleries case and the Soft-Lite Lens Co. ) 


the courts have added complications for manufacturers whose price 


structures are now based on Fair Trade contracts. Fair Trade must 


not be coercive, say the Dept. of Justice and Supreme Court. 


BY GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 
Of the New York Bar 


N the Distilleries case decided by 
the Supreme Court on March 5, 
1945, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the Circuit Court of Ap- 

peals’ decision which had upheld the 
Fair Trade contracts of the distillers, 
wholesalers and retailers based on the 
Colorado Fair Trade Act, and they 
lost, although they were supported 
officially by the Attorney General of 
Colorado. 

Without a dissenting vote, the 
Supreme Court held that the means 
adopted by the industry reached be- 
yond the boundaries of Colorado, and 
put the distillers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers outside the protection of the 
Colorado Fair Trade Act, and exposed 
them to the penalties of the Sherman 
Act and the Miller-Tydings Act. 

The Supreme Court further held 
that these Acts do not permit anyone 
to coerce anyone else into making Fair 
Trade contracts, and do not permit 
price maintenance agreements between 
purchasers, or between wholesalers, or 
between retailers, or between competi- 
tors in any branch of industry. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the 
fines which the District Court had im- 
posed against the distillers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, and opened the 
door to future proceedings in which 
the Government may ask, and the 
courts may decide, that when manu- 
facturers abuse the privileges given 
them by the Fair Trade Acts, the 


courts may enjoin them, for six months 
and perhaps permanently, from enter- 
ing into any Fair Trade contracts 
whatsoever. 

In 1942 such an injunction was is- 
sued by the District Court in a Sher- 
man Act suit against the Soft-Lite Lens 
Co., with the limitation that the in- 
junction be terminated after six months, 
and the corhpany’s Fair Trade con- 
tracts were denounced “as a patch 
upon an illegal sytem of distribution 
of which they have become an integral 
part.” 

This six months’ limitation in the 
injunction against the Soft-Lite Lens 
Co. disappointed the Government, and 
on appeal the Government asked the 
Supreme Court to delete this limitation 
and make the injunction permanent. 

On April 10, 1944, the Supreme 
Court decided that it would not dis- 
turb this six months’ limitation which 
the District Court had attached to the 
injunction against the Soft-Lite Lens 
Co. But if the District Court had made 
this injunction permanent in the first 
place, it is an interesting speculation 
whether the Supreme Court on the 
appeal would have cut this injunction 
down to six months. 

For a manufacturer to be enjoined, 
permanently or even for six months, 
from making Fair Trade contracts with 
his trade, while his competitors, or 
some of them, are still free to make 
Fair Trade contracts, is a predicament 


that may spell trade ruin for a manv- 
facturer in a highly competitive field, 

This is a peril which has not yet 
been fully sensed by a number of 
manufacturers whose price structures 
are now based on Fair Trade contracts, 

On March 15, 1941, SALES Man. 
AGEMENT published a statement from 
me under the title, ““How Much Pro. 
tection Are the Fair Trade Acts?” 

In paragraph after paragraph in that 
statement, where I then said “the 
Denartment of Justice may contend” 
and ‘“‘the Federal Trade Commission 
is contending,” I now have to say 
“the Supreme Court now decides” and 
“the Federal Trade Commission has 
now ordered.” 

With these changes, the following 
paragraphs are repeated almost ver. 
batim from my statement published in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for March 15, 
1941, and are fully supported by all 
these Supreme Court decisions, cul- 
minating in the Distilleries decision 
on March 5, 1945: 


Protects Trade-Marked Items 


Fair Trade Acts protect only trade- 
marked articles, and the theory on 
which the Acts were drawn, and on 
which they have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court, is that their “pri- 
mary aim,” to quote the Supreme 
Court, “is to protect the property— 
namely, the good-will—of the pro- 
ducer, which he still owns. The price 
restriction is adopted as an appropti- 
ate means to that perfectly legitimate 
end, and not as an end in itself.” 

This, the Supreme Court now de- 
cides, leaves no room under the Fair 
Trade Acts for any retailer or any 
wholesaler to threaten a manufacturer, 
in writing or orally, expressly or by 
implication, directly or indirectly, with 
loss of orders if he does not make 
contracts under a Fair Trade Act. 

On this point, the Supreme Court 


———— 


“MR. MONTAGUE is a member of the New York Bar and the 


Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. For many years 


he has specialized in anti-trust law and labor-law, trade regula- 


ing, 


tion, financial regulation, tax administration and matters coming 


before various courts, commissions, boards and government depart- 
ments in Washington and elsewhere. Ever since the subject of 


price maintenance was first raised Mr. Montague has acted as an 


— 


advisor and consultant on the subject for many manufacturers. 

HIS ARTICLE in the March 15, 1941 issue under this same head- 
“How Much Protection Are The Fair Trade Acts?” was 
prophetic. In paragraph after paragraph where his article said 
“the Department of Justice may contend” those observations may 


now be preceded by “the Department of Justice is contending.” 


— 


———— 
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He’s been hit. 
The medic rips open the heavy paper 


arton, unwraps the corrugated paper 
ind takes out the plasma bottle. Thank 
heaven it came through undamaged! 
for this may save a hero’s life. 

laper protects lifesaving plasma right 
tom the donor center to the front 
line. Paper protects it against shock 
fshipping, trucking, parachuting 
and war’s rough handling. 

in fact, paper is so important to the 
amed services that they have 700,000 
ital uses for it. Cartons that contain 
accine bottles, emergency rations, 
life-preserver lights— these are but a 
lew of the uses. 

Tomeeta greatly stepped-up demand 


May 1, 1945 


One Pound of Waste Paper 
makes two Blood Plasma Boxes 


WORLD BE 


SAVE WAOTE PAPE 
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Hero’s Life—wrapped in Paper 


we've just got to saluage more paper. 
We must do this no matter how well 
the war progresses for us. 


School and city groups are in the 
paper salvage fight. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Brownies, and the American 
Legion are among those enlisted. 
But without you—the citizen who 
ties up a bundle every week and gives 
it to the collector—the entire paper 
salvage drive would bog down. 


Don’t weaken now. You have done 


a swell job so far. Get that bundle of 


old paper ready every week. Make 
sure it is collected. If it isn’t, phone 
the American Legion, the Scouts, or 
the City, and urge your neighbor to 
do the same. 


A PIECE OF PAPER 


nee 


OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


>><< 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality print- 
ing and label papers are: Enamel-coated 
— Polar Superfine, Mainefold, White Seal, 
Rumford Enamel and Rumford Litho 
C1S; Uncoated — Engravatone, Carfax, 
Aquaset Offset, Duplex Label and Oxford 
Super, English Finish and Antique. 
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has held that the Fair Trade Act 
merely “permits the designated private 
persons to contract with respect there- 
to. It contains no element of com- 
— but simply legalizes their acts, 
eaving them free to enter into the 
authorized contract or not as they may 
see fit.” 

Fair Trade Acts protect only trade- 
marked articles which are “in fair and 
open competition with commodities of 
the same general class produced by 
others.” 

On. this point, the Federal Trade 
Commission has now ordered that 


Eastman Kodak Co., in respect of some 
of its patented products, cannot make 
contracts under a Fair Trade Act. 


On this point, therefore, the De- 
partment x Justice may feel con- 
strained to contend that the Fair Trade 
Acts afford no protection on many 
items, prices of which are now stabil- 
i2ed by contracts made under the Fair 
Trade Acts. 

Fair Trade Acts provide that they 
shall not apply to contract or agree- 
ments, between producers, or between 
wholesalers, or between retailers, as to 
sale or resale prices. 


Your Story On Film 
“Tatimately Real 


Tue illusion of intimate reality is constantly main- 


tained on film. Many successful marketing men have been 


utilizing the power of informative movies for some time— 


and the Armed Forces have further proven this medium 


for implanting knowledge to be a greater, surer method. 


Informative movies provide constructive data, assure con- 


tinued utility of your product, and promote greater -cus- 


tomer satisfaction. 


We are proficient in the making of special 


FILMCRAFT 


films that tell your story, easily and 
quickly. Let us know your problem. 


213 W. JACKSON BLVD, + CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Eastern Office: 2824 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 


This also, the Supreme Court noy 
decides, leaves no room under the Fai 
Trade Acts for any form of cooper. 
ative action between wholesalers, 9; 
between retailers, to threaten a many. 
facturer, in writing or orally, expressly 
or by implication, directly or indirect. 
ly, with loss of orders if he does not 
make contracts under a Fair Trade 
Act. 

Through these openings, afforded 
by these limiting and qualifying 
clauses in the Fair Trade Acts, the 
Department of Justice can now attack 
all forms of cooperative action between 
wholesalers, or between retailers, which 
in any way relate to contracts under 
the Fair Trade Acts, or to any price 
or any term in any such contract, or 
to any revision or any change of any 
price or any term in any such contract, 
or to any system for approving or te. 
viewing any such contract. 

Similarly, the Department of Justice 
can now attack any form of cooper- 
ative action, in writing or orally, ex. 
pressly or by implication, directly or 
indirectly, between wholesalers, or be- 
tween retailers, to exert any pressure 
or inducement to any manufacturer to 
make contracts under a Fair Trade 
Act, or to exert any pressure or in- 
ducement upon any wholesaler or any 
retailer to abide by any price or any 
term contained in any contract under 
a Fair Trade Act. 

Similarly, the Department of Jus- 
tice can now attack any form of coop- 
erative action between wholesalers, or 
between retailers, to report to a manu- 
facturer any violation by any whole- 
saler or any retailer of any price or 
any term of any contract under a Fair 
Trade Act, or to police in any way 
any of the operations of any such act. 
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Manufacturers whose price struc- 
tures rest on Fair Trade contracts are 
today running a greater risk than was 
apparent when my first statement was 
ublished in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
March 15, 1941, and a greater risk 
than is today realized by most manu- 
facturers. For under the Supreme 
Court’s April 10, 1944, decision in the 
Soft-Lite Lens case, it now appears 
that manufacturers straying outside the 
rotection of the Fair Trade Acts may 
be enjoined for six months, or perhaps 
permanently, from making Fair Trade 
contracts, while their competitors, or 
sme of them, are still free to make 
such contracts. 

Properly used, Fair Trade Acts and 
Fair Trade contracts are still exceed- 
ingly useful. But manufacturers using 
them need more than ever before the 
guidance and supervision of informed 
and up-to-date legal advice, competent 
to meet the increasingly strict require- 
ments, and the increasingly serious 
penalties, envisaged in successive de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, and the 
unrelenting determination of the De- 
partment of Justice to narrow in every 
possible way the protection afforded by 
the Fair Trade Acts. 
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This alert field is going into great- 
er volume as the months go by 
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Is your equipment going to share 
with Diesel Progress this ready 
made market? 


Complete coverage of LEM A 

4 big new market rarer 
“HUBDKE 
EDITED AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W.WADMAN Big 


DIESE: = 


PROGRESS & 


2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER 


Small Eastern Ohio Manufacturer re- 
quires an energetic and alert man to 
handle sales. Nation wide distribution. 
Auto accessory field primarily. 

Travel part time contacting jobbers, 
chains, etc. Also conduct direct-mail 
campaigns, answer correspondence, ap- 
Prove advertising, and various other 
duties which arise in a small organiza- 
tion, 

Write giving full information: Experi- 
ence, age, salary expected, etc. Box 
2106, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave, New York 16, N. Y. 
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For a new product .. . 


For a brand whose consumer advertising has been a 
wartime casualty cee 


Outdoor Advertising offers the quick, sure way to 
establish or re-establish pre-eminent brand popularity. 


With posters you can weld your most cogent sales 
appeal to the facsimile of your package or trademark 
magnified to impressive size and in full, identifying 
color. 


Then, from the very first day of your program, those 
posters are literally everywhere your prospects turn, 
telling your sales story, registering your brand iden- 
tity, making—in Detroit, for example—a million and 
a half impressions every twenty-four hours. 


To click in one market—or many—use Outdoor 
Advertising ... the kind of advertising that gets 
response in Michigan. 


WALKER & Co. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


DETROIT ¢ GRAND RAPIDS «+ FLINT ¢ SAGINAW -e_ BAY CITY 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Post-War Planning Series.” (27 articles) 
Available in broken lots. Price 25¢ per set. 


“The Job of the Advertising Depart- 
ment.” (Price 5c) 


“The Job of the Sales Department.” 
(Price 5c) 


“A Time-Saver List of Sources for Maps 
for Sales Executives.” (Price 10c) 


"Security-Op portunity-Recognition: Basie 
Factors in Salesmen’s Morale,’ by Edward 
McSweeney. (5 cents each) 


“Five Practical Plans for Training Re- 
tail Salespeople,” a reprint of five articles 
by James C. Cumming which have appeared 
recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. (10 
cents each) 


“Ideas for Solving Your Biggest Post- 
War Problems; The Training of a Hard 
Hitting Sales Force,” a reprint of 12 arti- 
cles on sales training from recent issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. (50 cents each) 


_ “Am I Really Ready for Post-War Sell- 
ing?” by Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow 
— ‘New York City. (10 cents 
ea 


| EXPLAIN Reconversion TO HER ! 


e Q - 


She produces income for farmers and packing plant workers 


in peacetime as well as war. 
doesn’t exist. 
mand is continuous. 


For her, “Reconversion” simply 
Likewise with cattle, dairy products, crops. 
Income is stable. 


De- 
And postwar Reconver- 


sion is a problem Nebraskans and southwest Iowans will merely 
read about in their favorite newspaper. 


That paper is the Omaha World-Herald. One of America’s 
top seven newspapers with statewide circulation, The World- 
Herald has influential coverage in 563 principal cities and towns. 


You can reach over 205,000 families—every other family through- 
out 103 counties—with this one great newspaper! 


WORLD-HERALD 


One of, the Helios Great 


Hewspapers 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF RADIO STATION KOWH 
National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York, Chicugo, Detroit, Los A 


gel Sen F 


Net Paid Circulation, March i$45 Average—Daily 225,009, Sunday 206,541 
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“So You Need a New Payment Pla 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?”’, ty 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza. 
tion, New York City. (5 cents each) 


“GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling After the War?” by Burton Bige. 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, Ney 
York City. (5 cents each) 


“Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Affiliations of the Principal Deparimen 
Stores.” (10 cents each) 


“Nineteen Questions About Aptitude 
Testing.” (3 cents each) 
“New Market Measurements of the 


Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Management, 
Inc. (An interpretive analysis with post. 
war projection.) Price 20 cents. 


"Gagged and Bound,” by T. Harty 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64 pp. (75 cents per copy) 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales- 
men,” by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associ- 
ates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


“Self-Analysis for Sales Managers,” by 
Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, Chi- 
cago. (5 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. (10 cents 
each) 
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Plans Announced for 
Annual Meeting of 


National Federation 


ETAILED plans for the annual 
meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on June 11 and 12, were 
announced today by George S. 
Jones, Jr., president of the organi- 
zation. 

Because of wartime travel and 
other restrictions, Mr. Jones stated, 
the meeting will be devoted largely 
to a resume of the past progress 
of the Federation, the annual elec- 
tion of officers and directors, a dis- 
cussion of future plans and policies, 
adoption of a new constitution and 
by-laws, and a discussion of club 
problems and programs. 

The meeting will be ushered in 
with a meeting of the retiring Board 
of Directors, to be held on Sunday 
evening, June 10. The first formal 
business session will be held on 
Monday. The annual reports of the 
president, treasurer, and the chair- 

(Turn to Page 4, Please) 


Federation Support Pledged 
for High Level Employment 


President Jones Promises Full Support of Federation 
To Efforts to Provide High Scale Post-War Work 


HE full support and co-operation of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives was pledged by George S. Jones, president, to the efforts 
of the American Legion and others to provide high level employment ” 


after the war. 


Decatur Organizes 
Executives Council 


Organization of a Sales Execu- 
tives’ Council of the Decatur Cham- 
ber of Commerce was announced 
recently. 

Harry L. Davis, Sales Manager 
of the Flint, Eaton & Company, is 
President of the new club; F. W. 
Apperson, Sales Manager of the 
Package Department of the A. E. 
Staley Company, is Vice-President, 
and C. E. Pearson, Director of Dis- 
tributive Education of the Decatur 
High School, is Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Speech of the Month! 


E are go- 


The truth is 


ing to have 


that we can pro- 


to really sell for 
the first time in 
our national life! 

Or we may be- 
come a socialist 
state, with gov- 
ernment con- 
trolling all pro- 
duction and dis- 
tribution. 

We in Amer- 


ica have never 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The statement re- 
produced herewith was presented at the 
National Employment Conference of the 
American Legion in Washington, by 
Elbert S. Rawls, of Lewistown, Idaho, 
in response to the question: “How can 
we produce and distribute the goods and 
services to maintain a high level of em- 
ployment?” 

Although this was not presented before 
a Sales Executives’ Club, it is of such 
significance it was chosen as the current 


Speech of the Month. 


duce all we can 
sell. And that is 
a far different 
statement. 

Too long we 
have believed 
that markets and 
purchasing pow- 
er are synony- 
mous. But pur- 
chasing power 
becomes a mar- 


fully developed our selling force— 


our markets. We have been bound 
to the illusion of production—that 
we could sell all we could produce. 

The year 1929 knocked that be- 
lief into a cocked hat. 


— 


ket only when it is activated by 
selling; only when it enters the mar- 

ket place to buy. 
War is the greatest example of 
this truth. The purchasing power to 
(Turn to Page 4, Please) 


Speaking at a meeting called by 
the American Legion to discuss what 
it termed “one of the most critical 
of all post-war problems—the fight 
for the fullest possible employ- 
ment,” Mr. Jones stressed the im- 
portance of distribution in the 
nation’s economy, and added that 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives would be glad to assist 
in any way that it could to accom- 
plish the goal of the Legion and 


others. 
Held in Washington 


The conference was held at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
April 5 and 6. It was attended by 
government officials, representa- 
tives of industry and labor as well 
as civic and commercial organiza- 
tions. 

Speaking in behalf of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Jones commended the 
Legion for the emphasis that it had 
placed on distribution in a booklet 
outlining a maximum employment 
program to be undertaken by the 
20,000 legion posts throughout the 
country. It was estimated in the 
booklet that the bulk of the jobs 
that would be required in the post- 
war period would be found largely 
in the distributive and service fields. 

“This is a splendid outline of the 
importance of distribution, and I 
want to congratulate the officers of 
the Legion for emphasizing this 
phase of the nation’s economy,” Mr. 
Jones stated. 

Other subjects discussed at the 
conference included changes in tax 
policies and minimum wages and 
maximum hours legislation. 


Club News and Activities is included in the Mid-Month issue of Sales Management Magazine. 
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Griggs, 


Club Activities 
Vews and Votes 


A SERIES of six lectures by na- 
tionally-known speakers on the 
subject of “Planning for Tomorrow,” 
presented under the joint auspices of 
Brown University and the Sales Man- 
agers’ Club of the Providence, R. L., 
Chamber of Commerce, and the annual 
Sales Executives’ Conference of the 
Fort Worth Sales Executives’ Club, 
topped the list of activities of Sales 
Executives’ Clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 
during recent weeks. 


@ The lecture series of Brown Univer- 
sity and the Providence Sales Managers’ 
Club were designed to help gear selling 
to the post-war era. Subjects discussed 
include “The Challenge of Tomorrow,” 
“Transition and Post-War Problems,” 
“The ‘Know How’ of Marketing and 
How to Get It,” “Markets Abroad,” 
“Economic Trends,” and “Your Stake 
in Construction.” Speakers on the pro- 
gram were, Thomas J. Watson, Presi- 
dent of International Business Machines 
Corp.; Paul K. Hollister, Vice-President 
of Columbia Broadcasting System; Don 
G. Mitchell, Vice-President of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc.; John Abick, 
Vice-President of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company; Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, 
Lucious N. Littauer, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy of Harvard University, 
and Thos S. Holden, President of F. W. 
Dodge Company. 

@ “Tomorrow” also was the theme of a 
Sales Executives’ Conference staged by 
the Fort Worth Sales Executives’ Club. 
The Conference supplanted the fifteenth 
annual Southwestern Sales Managers’ 
Conference which was usually held in 
the Spring. Speakers on the program 
were Ivan H. Wood, Merchandising 
Director of Pangburn Co., Inc., who 
spoke on “What Your Salesmen Expect 
of You—Tomorrow,” P. Frank Walsh, 
Sales Manager of Universal Mills, who 
discussed “Picking and Training Sales- 
men... To Sell”; Buryl Wilson, Sales 
Manager of Double Seal Ring Co., whose 
topic was “Keeping Salesmen On Their 
Toes”; A. B. Canning, Vice-President 
and Sales Manager of Panther Oil & 
Grease Company, who spoke on “Sell- 
ing Through the Eyes,” and Albert 
Evans, of Albert Evans Advertising 
Agency, who discussed “Selling New 
Products.” Other highlights of the 
meeting were a discussion by Bert Fisch, 
Sales Manager of H. J. Justin & Sons, 
and W. J. Clingman, of Swift & Com- 
pany, on the subject “Open New Terri- 
tories vs. Concentration and More 
Thorough Distribution.” Kinsey N. 
Merritt, General Manager of Public 
Relations, of the Railway Express Agency 
of New York, spoke at the dinner session 
of the Conference. His subject was ‘“‘Pub- 
lic Relations For All of Us Tomorrow.” 
e The Philadelphia Sales Executives’ 
Club recently closed one of its most 
successful years of work. Highlights of 
the organization’s activities included or- 
ganizing and training sales managers 
for Red Cross War Chest—War Bond 
and other similar activities; organizing 
and training workers for the C.E.D. 


Post-War Business Survey; the conduct 
of a series of Post-War Sales Training 
meetings with an average attendance in 
excess of 500; operation of an Employ. 
ment Bureau for salesmen and sales 
managers, and a series of weekly meet- 


ings. 

@ The Sales Executives’ Club of Cleve- 
land is making a survey of its mem- 
bership to determine what type of pro- 
gtams to present. Members are being 
asked to specify the¢programs they like 
the best, whether they prefer discussions 
of sales marketing, civic, current national 
subjects, open forum meetings, or di- 
versified subjects. 

@ The influence of Government on sell- 
ing, and particularly the part that vet- 
erans will play in the future of this 
profession, were highlights of recent pro- 
grams staged by several other clubs. 
Walter F. Titus, Vice-President of Sperry 
Gyroscope Corporation of New York dis- 
cussed “The Sales Aspect of Contract 
Termination” at a recent meeting of the 
New Orleans Sales Executives Council, 
and James H. Rasmussen, General Sales 
Manager of the Manufacturing Division 
of the Crosley Corporation of Cincinnati, 
spoke on “Sales Must Create Post-War 
Jobs” at a meeting of the Indianapolis 
Sales Executives’ Council. 

e “The Sales Manager and the Employ- 
ment of Veterans” was the subject of an 
address by Dr. H. Mitchell Sorkin, a 
psychologist, at a recent meeting of the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and ‘How Does 
the Veteran Fit Into Your Distribution 
Program?” was the theme discussed by 
Russell C. McCarthy, Rochester District 
Director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, at a meeting of the Rochester 
Sales Executives’ Club. 

@ The Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
devoted two of its meetings to a discus- 
sion of veterans’ problems. Colonel H. 
H. Weimer, Veterans’ Employment rep- 
resentative for Illinois, spoke on the 
subject of “How Does the Veteran Fit 
in Your Post-War Distribution Pic- 
ture?” and “What Sales Managers 
Should Know About Public Laws 16 
and 346,” was the theme of a round- 
table discussion’ also conducted by the 
club. C. E. Hostetler, Chief of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Division of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration, was the discussion leader. 
e “Assignment Home” was discussed by 
Colonel C. J. Gentzkow, of the United 
States Army Medical Corps, Com- 
mandant of Deshon Hospital, before the 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club, and 
C. J. Dexter, Chief of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Division of 
the Veterans’ Administration, spoke on 
employment of returning war veterans 
at another meeting of the Indianapolis 
Council. 

e “From Kokomo to Tokyo” was the 
title of an address presented by Alden 
P. Chester, President of the Globe 
American Corporation of Kokomo, In- 
diana, at the regular meeting of the 
Sales Managers’ Association of Milwav- 
kee, and “Selling Americans America, 
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was the subject of a stimulating address 
by Les M. Taylor, General Sales Man- 
ager of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, at a meeting of the New Or- 
leans Sales Executives’ Club. 

@ Scientific Selection of Salesmen also 
was the theme of several club meetings. 
Leonard E. Himler, A.B., M.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Mental Health of the 
University of Michigan discussed the 
“Phychological Aspects of Interviewing” 
before the Detroit Sales Executives’ Club, 
and Morris I. Pickus discussed “The 
Personnel Pay-Off” at a meeting of the 
Sales Executives’ Club at Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Pickus also addressed a special evening 
meeting of the Cleveland Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club on Scientific Selection. 

e “Selling Is the Answer,” was the theme 
of an address by Ernie Gallmeyer, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales of the 
Wayne Pump Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and “Are You Restoring Good- 
will . . . Now?” was the subject of an 
interclub discussion conducted by Harry 
West, of Swift & Company, before other 
meetings of the Cleveland Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club. 

@ Training of salesmen occupied the 
attention of the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, the Boston Sales 
Executives’ Club, and the Buffalo Sales 
Executives’ Association. Speakers who 
addressed the Philadelphia Association 
included G. H. Armstrong, Manager, 
Special Research of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, whose sub- 
ject was “Training and Motivating Sales- 
men”; Fen K. Doscher, Sales Manager, 
Metropolitan Division of the Lily-Tulip 
Cup Company, of New York, who dis- 
cussed “‘A New Technique for Following 
Through on Sales Training”; John M. 
Otter, Sales Manager, Home Radio Di- 
vision of the Philco Corporation, whose 
subject was “A Sales Training Program 
for Dealer. Organizations”; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dawson, Director of Sales Train- 
ing, Lit Brothers, whose subject was 
“A Training Program for Retail Sell- 
ing,” and Arthur L. Scaife, Merchandise 
Manager, Appliance and Merchandising 
Department of General Electric Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Sales Training 
Today for Selling Tomorrow.” 

e Mr. Scaife also spoke on the same 
subject before a meeting of the Rochester 
Sales Executives’ Club, William Rados, 
Department of Sales and Merchandising 
Education, Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion, discussed “The A B C’s of High 
Profit—Low Cost Sales Training” at 
the meeting of the Boston Sales Man- 
agers’ Club, and “How Much Should a 
Salesman Know?” was the theme of a 
round-table discussion conducted by the 
Buffalo Sales Executives’ Association. 
The Buffalo club’s meeting also was fea- 
tured by the adoption of an amendment 
to its Constitution increasing the mem- 
bership dues of the organization. 

e Stanley A. Holme, Economic Re- 
search Department of the General Elec- 
tric, spoke on the “Relationship and 
Importance of Salesmanship to the Post- 
War Era” at a meeting of the Albany 
Federation of Sales Executives, and Dr. 
Richard L. Kozelka, Dean of the School 
of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, outlined plans for 
“Raising the Level of Sales Recruits” at 
a meeting of the Minneapolis Association 
of Sales Managers. 


KIRKPATRICK HONORED 


RESENTATION of a certificate 

of honorary membership in the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives to Mr. E. E. Kirkpatrick, 
former general secretary of the 
Federation, featured a recent meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Sales Execu- 


tive Council. 


Award of the 
certificate to Mr. Kirkpatrick for 


“meritorious service” had been 
voted by the Board of Directors of 
the Federation last year. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick served as gen- 
eral secretary of the Federation for 
a period of several months after 
removal of headquarters to Cincin- 
nati. Jack Evans, past president of 
the Cincinnati Council, made the 
presentation. 


e@ “Salesmen’s Compensation” was the 
theme discussed at a meeting of the 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club and the 
Denver Sales Managers’ Council. Eight 
members of the Dayton Club gave five- 
minute talks on this subject at the 
meeting of that club. Jack Corbin, of 
Nlational Cash Register Company, acted 
as Master of Ceremonies at the meeting. 
Three members of the Denver Council 
also participated in a discussion of Com- 
pensation at that organization’s meeting. 
“The Golden Touch” and “The Best 
Salesman I Ever Knew” were the themes 
of addresses by Cy T. Burg, General 
Sales Manager of the Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., and Brigadier Ralph Miller, of the 
Salvation Army, at meetings of the 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club. 


e “Refining the Crude” and ‘How to 
Know Why People Buy” were the inter- 
esting topics discussed by W. L. Faust, 
Vice-President and Director of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corporation, and 
Harry E. Warren, Advertising Manager 
of the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., before meetings of the 
New York Sales Executives Club. In 
addition, Elmer Wheeler, President of 


Tested Selling Institute, spoke before 
the same club on “My Little Black Note- 
Book.”” Harry D. Howard, Sales Man- 
ager of the Williams Hardware Company 
told how he conducts a sales meeting, 
at a meeting of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Sales Managers, and E. Paul 
Huttinger, Vice-President of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, discussed the ‘Research 
Function of Sales Management” at a 
recent meeting of the Sales Managers’ 
Association of Delaware County. 


e “How About Your Sales Costs?” was 
the topic of an address by J. S. Jones, 
Manager of the Sales Analysis Depart- 
ment of Ralston Purina Company, before 
the St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau. 
““Salesmen’s Expenses” was the topic of 
a round-table discussion of the Rochester 
Sales Executives’ Club, and ‘‘The Sales- 
man’s Automobile” was discussed at an 
open forum meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Sales Managers’ Association. The 
uses of fiberglas was outlined by officials 
of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, at a recent meeting of the 


Toledo Sales Executives’ Club. 
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Speech of the Month 

(Continued from Page 1) 
buy planes, tanks, guns, battleships and 
bullets in astronomical numbers existed 
long before 1941. The producing power 
to supply those tools of war was inherent 
in our economy. But a market for the 
tools of war did not exist until the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
1941. That attack did the greatest job 
of selling in our history. Purchasing 
power was galvanized into action. It 
became an insistent, all-engulfing market. 
And production followed the sales job. 
Production met market demand. We 
found that, indeed, in war we could 
produce all we could sell—all we could 
consume. 

And that is why war produced full 
employment — on the home front and, 
tragic enough, on the battle line. 

But must we have war to awaken us 
to the fundamental truths of a successful 
economy? Must we have war to provide 
a full market for all we can produce? 
Is war alone the only answer to full em- 
ployment? 

The American Legion believes it is 
not. America does not need a war to 
attain a prosperous national life. 

The last shot of the war will end the 
war market—will end war selling. We 
must replace that market—replace that 
salesman. 

We must create a peacetime market 
for our production equal to or approach- 
ing the insatiable market of war. We 
must sell as much production—or nearly 
as much—as war has sold. 

Legion Pledges 

The American Legion pledges its co- 
operation and leadership in creating that 
peacetime market. For selling is a grass- 
roots problem. It must be done where 
the people live—and, more than any 
other group. The American Legion is 
a grass-roots organization, reaching 
deeply into the human level, finding its 
strength among and of the people in 
city, town, or country crossroads. 

The job starts in the community. 

It’s a job of education, organization, 
planning—and, most of all, good hard 
work, with a lot of doorbell ringing. 
Every ounce of the community strength 
—and that means every member of the 
community—must be channeled into the 
search for post-war sales, markets, pro- 
duction and jobs. 

But it is important that the job be 
done completely. It will be only inviting 
disaster to try to create jobs without 
creating demand. 

This time we must not repeat the 1929 
errors. This time we must create mar- 
kets—in the knowledge that we can pro- 
duce to meet them. That is another way 
of saying that we must create the work 
for men to do before we try to put them 
into jobs. 

There is a certain pent-up demand in 
every community; a certain frustrated 
demand for services resulting from war- 
time restrictions on production and pur- 
chases. But that demand, purely tempo- 
rary, arising out of abnormal conditions, 
is not a sufficient basis for a permanent 
economy of abundance, such as we must 
find. And purchasing power is not a 
market. 

A survey in any community of Amer- 
ica will show great numbers of persons 
planning to buy new cars, new radios, 


Chester Joins 


Chester, Pa., to the list. 


Atlanta Sales Executives’ Club 
Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Boston Sales Managers’ Club 
Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 

. Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Columbus (O.) Sales Executives’ Club 
Dallas Sales Executives’ Club 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 
Delaware County Sales Managers’ As- 

sociation of Chester, Pa. 

Denver Sales Executives’ Division 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 
Evansville Sales Executives’ Club 
Fort Worth Sales Managers’ Club 
Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council 


———- — 


s+ HONOR 


HE National Federation of Sales Executives’ Honor Roll, which 
is composed of sales executives’ clubs supporting the Federation 
on the executive basis was increased to 40 last month with the 
addition of the Sales Managers’ Association of Delaware County, 


The Chester club voted unanimously to affiliate with the Federa- 
tion at its regular monthly meeting in March. July 1 was fixed as 
the effective date of the club’s conversion. 

The following is a complete list of the clubs which are supporting 
the Federation on the executive basis: 


In addition, the Sales Managers’ Club of Providence and the Sales 
Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce are in 
the process of affiliating with the Federation on a voluntary basis. 


* 
ROLL x | 


Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 
Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Minneapolis Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
New York Sales Executives’ Club 
Omaha Sales Executives’ Division 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 
St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Sales Executives’ Club of Northern 
N. J. at Newark 
Sales Managers’ Club of Shreveport 
San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 
Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 
Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


new refrigerators, new alarm clocks. 
Some will plan new homes, repairs to 
old ones. Certain business expansions of 
plants and facilities will be contemplated. 
But the community job must go beyond 
the mere recording of this existing de- 
mand. We must not be mere order-takers 
in this job of building the post-war 
America. We must reach deeper than 
surface wants. We must tap the latent 
strength of our communities and our 
nation. 

Millions of Americans have moved 
into new income groups during the war 
in a drastic reshuffling of our economy. 
The number of families whose incomes 
are under $500 a year have been cut to 
one-third the prewar level. The number 
of incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 
has been relatively stable; but the num- 
ber with incomes ranging from $2,000 
to $3,000 has doubled; and the number 
with incomes ranging from $3,000 to 
$5,000 has increased almost six-fold. 

Those figures indicate vast, new un- 
tapped areas of purchasing power—a 
potentially potent markets. It is true that 
they represent abnormal wartime incomes. 
But it must be our hope to maintain 
those higher income levels—and we can 
do so. In the immediate post-war years, 
they represent large levels of accumu- 
lated savings. They represent new de- 
mands for services; new customers for 
the goods of the community. 


Annual Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


men of the Nominating Committee 
will be highlights of the Monday 


meeting. 


Other major subjects listed for 
discussion on Monday are reports 
of the Constitution and By-Laws 
and other committee chairmen, and 
a meeting of the new officers and 
directors. 


Tuesday will be devoted almost 
exclusively to a discussion of club 
problems and programs, and pres- 
entation of Sales Management 
Magazine’s annual award to the 
member club of the Federation 
“which does the most in a calendar 
year for the Advancement of Sales- 
men.” 


All officers and directors of the 
Federation, and chairmen of com- 
mittees are being urged to attend 
the meeting, and officials of affili- 
ated clubs whose business may re- 
quire them to be in Chicago during 
the meeting are also invited. 
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How 1,000,000 Ex-Servicemen Can Show the 


San Francisco Conference The Way 


FOREWORD: Today, the delegates to the 
World Security Conference are in ses- 
sion at San Francisco, in an attempt to 
secure “peace in our time.” But no mat- 
ter what they may decide among them- 
glves, actual world security is in the 
hands of the American people alone. 
Every American owes it to himself to 
yead the following statement. 


(Signed) 


President, Bowes “Seal Fast” Corporation 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana, U.S. A. 


* * * * * 


F the World Security delegates read 
today’s papers, they must have had 
some surprises. 

The war is going well on all fronts— 
except America’s home front, where 
the outcome hangs in the balance. 
Management, blinded by being sought 
after to supply things, is day-dreaming 
about postwar. 

Deliberate and shocking strikes, stop- 
pages and slowdowns are exposing the 
fallacy of the manpower shortage. 
The promise of “60 million peacetime 
jobs” is shaping up as the political 
campaign slogan it is. 

American business and industry are in 
the nutcracker between Labor and 
Management, with Government apply- 
ing the pressure. 

Delegates: Please realize that world 
peace will not be won, unless American 
business and industry can squirm out 
of the vise and go to work. 


* * oo * * 


Insurgent Labor vs. Stubborn Manage- 
ment with Government applying the 
pressure. Is that all there is to the 60 
million peacetime jobs the politicians 
are talking about? 


Not by a long shot. Under our system 
neither Labor, nor Management, nor 
Government itself could get anywhere, 
without the ingredient that makes 
every job in America possible: SELLING. 
lf American business and industry are 
allowed to go to work and SELL, we'll 
pull the world out of the woods—into 
the sunshine and the clearing. 

If American business and industry do 
ot or cannot SELL, a world-wide ca- 
lastrophe is in the making. 

That’s how important SELLING is, in 
the coming postwar world. 


* % * + * 


It is claimed—not only by Washington 
ut by certain business executives— 
that postwar selling will be easy. 


Well, look, they say: The public now 
leeds everything, The public has 
soaked away 100 billions in War Bonds 
ae other savings. Therefore, the pub- 
Re will rush out and spend these bil- 
‘ons In one grand shopping spree, as 
he as postwar comes. Unemployment 
thef? Only temporarily. With all those 


heeds, and all , cnc 
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This kind of thinking can be fatal. In 
the first place, it is people’s wants—not 
“needs”—that must be met and satis- 
fied. And wants are created by selling. 


In the second place, read this from a 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce Bulletin: 
“We will have 19 million unem- 
ployed persons by 1946, if the war 
is over and if we achieve a level of 
business activity no higher than in 
1940...To provide relief at only $2 
per day would involve a public cost 
of 14 billion dollars a year—or 
twice our pre-war national budget. 
To provide work relief might cost 
twice that figure, or 25 to 30 billion 
dollars a year. Obviously, there is 
no substitute for employment in pri- 
vate industry.” 

In other words, relief and boondoggling 

will only put us further in the red. 


What about those 60 million jobs now? 
f a * * K 


How can 60 million jobs be created, 
except by private industry? 

The Government? The Government has 
not a dollar of its own. 


The Government gets all its money from 
taxes paid by the people—who in turn 
get their money from jobs in business 
and industry. 

To rebuild this war-torn world, to de- 
velop new markets for the discoveries 
which flow from our laboratories, 
American business and industry must 
go back to work—making goods and 
SELLING them. 

And the selling must be given new life, 
new snap, new get-up-and-go, by a 
million or so ex-service men who come 
home looking for some of those 60 mil- 
lion jobs promised them in Washington. 

1K * * * * 


During the war, selling got soft and 
flabby in the underbelly. 
Overstuffed pay envelopes and critical 
shortages have debased our “selling 
game” to an order-taking routine. 
Therefore, the challenge of full em- 
ployment in private industry—of cre- 
ating those 60 million jobs with mini- 
mum Government relief—demands (1) 
a let-up in Government pressure on 
business and industry; (2) a thorough 
overhauling of selling methods. 
This means trained men. Scientific 
sales engineering, instead of wasteful, 
hit-or-miss peddling. More orders per 
selling man hour. 
It means hard-hitting, two-fisted sales- 
men, who can sell at a fair profit—to 
get a fair price with which to pay fair 
wages and salaries to labor and Man- 
agement, and taxes to Government. 
—Which is another way of saying that 
we don’t sell goods because we have 
national income; we have national in- 
come because we sell goods. This is the 
basic answer to the whole world- 
security riddle. 

+ “k a * * 


Following World War I, my company 
devised a plan to train ex-servicemen 
of that war for peacetime selling jobs. 


to Win World Peace: 


They took to it like ducks to water. No 
wonder. They were eager, anxious— 
with the burning desire to do things. 


Through the years, we added vast im- 
provements to our plan. We incorpo- 
rated in it the best thinking from other 
sources. Today we have a sales train- 
ing method which works better than 
any other method we know of. It gives 
sure, practical results. 


We are now devoting this method to 
ex-servicemen of World War II, who 
are looking for some of those 60 mil- 
lion jobs. 

But eventually we want to place this 
vastly improved sales training method 
at the disposal of every employer, every 
labor or service organization, every in- 
dividual in America who has the future 
of our country at heart. 


* * * * 


In making such an offer now, we be- 
lieve we will be giving the World 
Security delegates “something to write 
home about”—a better understanding 
of what makes America tick, and what 
they must help America do, so that 
America can help the world get back 
on its feet. 


So, with the World Security delegates 
looking, so to speak, over our shoulder, 
here is our offer to every American 
who reads this advertisement: 


1. If you are an employer: Write us, and we 
will tell you about our sales training 
formula, so you can put it to use in 
your own business. 


2. if you are the mother, father, or friend of 
aserviceman: Write me where I can 
reach him, and I will send him full in- 
formation on how to qualify for a sales 
job when he returns to civilian life. 


3. If you are a leader in business or industry: 
Send for reprints of this advertisement 
and post them on your bulletin boards 
where everyone in your organization 
can see them. Mail them to your friends 
and business associates. Help me to 
give the widest possible circulation to 
this Great Truth: That peace and 
security in our time cannot come, until 
and unless America goes to work and 
SELLS. 


* * * * 


A final word to the World Security Delegates: 
Today, in San Francisco, you are deal- 
ing with the men who are trying to run 
this country. You are not dealing, di- 
rectly, with the American public. 


But never forget this: American pub- 
lic opinion is still the strongest force 
in the world today. Stronger than our 
Congress. Stronger than our States- 
men or our elected Officials. No matter 
what you decide at age! meetings—we 
the American people will still have a 
direct voice in world affairs. 


We intend to see that American busi- 
ness and industry are allowed to build 
re-employment to an unprecedented 
peak. Only the selling of goods and ser- 
vices, to your people and to our own, 
can possibly do the job. 


NOTE: This is the first of a new series appearing in newspapers and business magazines throughout America. 
Proofs available without charge. Write Robert M. Bowes, Bowes “Seal Fast” Corporation, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


“The Handbook of Industrial Psychol. 
ogy,” by Dr. May Smith. Published by 
Philosophical Library, New York City. 
Price $5. ' 

“Basic Problems of Sales Managemen,” 
by Frank LaClave. Published by McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., New York City. Price 
St. 23. 


“Business Leadership in the Large Cor. 
poration,” by R. D. Gordon. Published by 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Price $3. 


“Manpower in Marketing,” by Eugene 
J. Benge, Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. Price $4. 


“Radio Advertising for Retailers,” by 
C. H. Sandage. Published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. Price $4, 


“International Tribunals,” by Manley 0. 
Hudson. Published by Brookings Institu- 
tion and Carnegie Endowment for Inter. 
national Peace, Washington, D. C. Price 
$2.50. 


“Modern Stores, 1945,” Published by 
Retail Furniture Association, Chicago, Ill. 
Price $2.50. 


“We Must Get Back to Selling,” by 
H. K. Dugdale. Published by The Kirkley 
Press, Towson, Md. Price, 25c. 


“An Analysis of Effective Sales Man- 
uals,’ Published by The Dartnell Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. Price $5. 


“Corporate Financial Statements,” (No. 
3). Published by Controllers Institute of 
America, New York City. Price 50c. 


“Current Consideration for Controllers,” 
Published by Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, New York City. Price 50c. 


“A Survey and Directory of Marketing 
Research Agencies in the United States,’ 
repared by Ernest S. Bradford. Published 
y The City College, New York City. 
Price $3. 


“Journal-Bulletin Almanac, 1945,” 4 
reference book for the State of Rhode 
Island. Published by Providence Journal 
Co., Providence, R. I. Price 25c. 


“How Advertising Is Written — And 
Why,” by Aesop Glim. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York City. 
Price $1.75. 
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@ Jordan Marsh Company, New England’s largest department store, is another Boston 
institution to place its faith in the potency of fine music, assured entree 


into myriad New England radio homes by the power and prestige of station WBZ. 


The Jordan Marsh Program.. institutional in slant.. is a half-hour 

of music presented on WBZ each Sunday afternoon, at 1:30. With a cast of 33, it features 
songs by Richard Preston, baritone, and the Jordan Marsh all-girl chorus of sixteen 

voices, the music of Rakov and his 15-piece orchestra... and is rounded out with a 5-minute 


“Boston Story,” by Carl de Suze. 


Also at the same hour, 1:30 P.M., Jordan Marsh is on WBZ daily, Monday through Friday, 
with a quarter-hour program featuring de Suze and his Boston stories. 


Its title, “Going Your Way,” is used as the theme for store-wide, year-round promotion. 


WBZ is definitely “going your way” also, if you aim for intensive, economical 


coverage of the thriving New England market nestling in the WBZ primary. NBC Spot Sales 


will blaze the trail for you. 


KEX - KYW * KDKA © WOWO + WBZ 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES—EXCEPT KEX 
KEX REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
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——WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


“A Little Magazine 
And a Lot of People.” 


We dropped in on Woman's Day 
recently to see how the magazine was_ 
weathering the paper shortage. It’s do- 
ing better than all right—even after 
the second paper cut it’s selling over 
2,500,000 copies each month. 

Woman's Day, several years ago, 
got out one of the neatest promotion 
pieces of the year, called “The Story 
of a Little Magazine and a Lot of 
People.’’ No sentence could have more 
aptly summed up the magazine and its 
policy. Woman’s Day, under the aegis 
of The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co., and distributed at two cents a 
copy through the company’s stores, is, 
and always has been, since its incep- 
tion in October, 1937, edited under 
the principle that there are millions 
of women in the United States who 
can’t afford to do-over their living 
rooms twice a year, that most Amer- 
ican women have always done their 
own housework, and count their pen- 
nies pretty carefully. 

The magazine grew out of printed 
recipes and into full book form grad- 
ually. Back in 1932 the A & P began 
distribution in its stores of a single 
sheet, ‘Colonel Goodbody’s Radio 
Menus.” Demand for the menus 
brought a more elaborate release in 
four pages, and four pages by 1936 
had begun to carry pictures, and a 
smattering of A & P advertising. From 
there it was an easy step to the mag- 
azine of today, which employs 120 
people in its New York City offices 
and has a Readers’ Service Department 
which during 1942 answered 414,594 
letters, with requests that ran the 


PARDON US 


Some New Customers 
Are Waiting For You 


if your business is something 
to eat or drink 


... or something to wear, or just 
about anything. Here’s a market 
that really responds to the “invi- 
tation to buy.” For the Negro 
looks to his race press with con- 
fidence and loyalty. Your adver- 
tising in these papers can win 
the response and regular patron- 
age of this 7 billion dollar mar- 
ket. Get the facts on some of the 
success stories built by advertis- 
ing in this live field. Drop a let- 
ter or post card today to 


Interstate United Newspapers, Inc. 
545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Media & Agency News 


gamut from how-to-get-along-with-a- 
mother-in-law, to how to make a 
lemon pie. A good percentage of the 
mail was in request for the booklets, 
or how-to-make-it offerings which are 
a feature of the magazine. There are 
20 ap employed to do this job. 
Some of them open the letters, another 
group sends out pamphlets and direc- 
tions which are already prepared, and 
still another forwards requests to the 
various editors. 

The magazine makes no charge for 
the service, except a stamp to cover 
mailing. In November, 1944, the of- 
fering was “67 Things You Can 
Crochet.” It drew more than 240,000 
requests. 

In Colorado there are no A & P 
outlets, and Woman’s Day decided to 
try the newsstands, at five cents the 
copy. The magazine is now sold in 
Colorado in 21 cities and towns, and 
only 5 copies of the December, 1944, 
shipment of 6,000 were returned. The 
national return average for the maga- 
zine is low—1.28% for 1944. 

About one third of the advertising 
in the magazine is for commodities 
other than food. It even carries furni- 
ture advertising—this in spite of the 
magazine’s policy of Make-It-Do. 


Daviw B. Reep has 
recently been ap- 
pointed the adver- 
tising promotion 
manager of the Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


\ 


Pathfinder Magazine is offering the 
cooperation of its Research, Market- 
ing, and allied departments to the 
small town business man in helping 
to solve his problems, both wartime 
and post-war. The results of surveys 
and studies, with practical application, 
will be given in “Main Street Mer- 
chant,” a bulletin being mailed free, 
to more than 150,000 retail merchants 
in towns of under 25,000 population. 

ee 

Flying Aces Magazine is changing 
its title to Flying Age, effective with 
the May issue. .. . William J. Fanning, 
for the past seven years with the Pro- 
motion Department of Good House- 
keeping, supervising creative produc- 
tion, has joined Newsweek in the 
same capacity. . . . Harold Nordbye, 
formerly in charge of newsstand pro- 
motion for Esquire, Coronet, Inc., has 
gone with the public relations staff of 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. 


Agencies 


Since many of its accounts are food 
products or household appliances Kep 
yon and Eckhardt; Inc., New Yow 
City advertising agency, recently leased 
the first floor of a residence in th 
city’s East Side—at 111 East 79th ¢ 
—and installed a modern Teg 
Kitchen, which it will use to experi 
ment with its represented products, 

Recently the agency threw open the 
doors of its new set-up to busines 
paper and magazine people, for 
Come-And-See tour. Decorated by 
leading interior designer, the apart 
ment boasts a comfortable sitting 
room, an attractive entrance foyer, ; 
dinette, a powder room, and a large 
stainless-steel kitchen, which has eve 
electrical convenience and device avail 
able today. The kitchen itself will bg 
used for recipe testing and develop 
ment and will also provide for display 
and experimentation with any type of 
household appliance. Facilities wi 
allow for entertaining on the premises 
in a home-like manner. 

The Test Kitchen is under the direc 
tion of Louise K. Morris, the ageng’#{ 
Home Economist, and is under 
supervision of the Publicity Depart 
ment. 

— 

At its April meeting the Industri 
Advertising Association of New York 
City named new officers for two-yeai 
terms—under the new amendmen 
which changes the tenure of office 0 
directors and officers from one to tw 
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Davis 


years. Elected to the presidency wa 
Adin (“Ad”) L. Davis. First vice 
president, elected at the same time, | 
Schuyler Hopper. . . . H. E. Cassidj 
of Los Angeles, has been elected boar 
chairman of the Pacific Council of th 
American Association of Advertisin| 
Agencies. . . . A. D. Chiquoine, Jf 
has recently been appointed presides 
of Traffic Audit Bureau. He 1s 4 vic 
president of Batten, Barton, Dursting 
& Osborn, Inc. 

* 


* * 


Consolidation of Grace & Bemeti 
Inc., with Grant Advertising, Inc. 
announced. Edward R. Grace, head @ 
Grace & Bement, Inc., will be 2 14 
president in the new Grant struct 
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The Southwestern Indiana Teachers’ Association was attracted to Evansville for its annual meeting 
because Evansville is the leader, the natural center of a rich trade territory. 


When these 2,000 teachers met here last fall, they were guests of the Courier and the Press at a 
special stage show. Local merchants were invited to join them in a gala evening. It was a special 
courtesy sponsored and financed by the Evansville newspapers. 


Such hospitality is not forgotten by business men, nor by our guests 
who are now anxious to return next year to that “neighborly” city. 
Events such as this are part of the continuing program of the Courier 
and the Press to provide entertainment and education, and to create 
finer community spirit among the 88,000 
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the Courier and the Press have contributed 
to community enterprises, so, too, have they 
grown in the esteem of the rich 16-county 
Tri-State area they serve. 


we 
THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 
Bemes The Evansville Press 


bead The Sunday Courier and Press 
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Throughout the world-wide system of 


Pan American World Airways . . . in the air and in business 
and airport offices alike . .. NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
play an important part in speeding and maintaining opera- 


tions. 


Take two of many uses, for instance. The CLIPPER LOG, 
carried on all clippers at all times, serves to record all the facts 


pertaining to flight time, take off and flying conditions, speed, 
distances, navigational data and the like. And the new PILOT'S 
MANUAL, a handbook containing all information about the 
route flown which must be at the captain’s fingertips for imme- 


diate, ever ready reference. Both of these vitally important 
books need the strength, dependability and long life that are 
built into all NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF COVERS. 


Just as you will need these NATIONAL features for your 


new catalog, price list, manual and sales portfolio covers. . . 


LOOSE LEAF, of course . . . easy-to-read . . . easy-to-change 


&- . easy-to-expand. 


NATIONAL BLANK 


Let us help now with your future catalog 
planning ... the LOOSE LEAF way. Write us 
for information, or, if you prefer, our repre- 
sentative will call. 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


BOOK COMPANY 


Harper Lioyp 


Douglas Humphries and John yg has | 
Keene, Jr., will be upped to accoung 204 
executives in the new set-up, , . § aget, 


Robert W. Holbrook is the new exg mana 
ecutive vice-president at Compton Ad 

vertising, Inc. . . . Captain John Lloyd Di 
on terminal leave from the Army Aig Rese: 
Forces, has rejoined J. M. Mathes const 
Inc., in an executive capacity. . , § Mish 
Marion Harper, Jr., is elected viceg news 
president and manager of the Centra 8 © 
Research Department of McCann Publ 
Erickson, Inc. Emerson Low has joineg§ m ! 
the Foreign Department of the samg publi 
agency as an account executive... .C§ mg 


| Norman Kirchner is leaving the Indeg war 


pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago§ tdic 
where he has been its advertising mang 1g ‘ 
ager, to join Evans Associates, Incg | 
as account executive. Nev 
. # * D 
J. W. Millard, for years director of delp, 
research for Arthur Kudner, Inc., hag mot; 
left that agency to start his own busi ice 
ness, as advertising agent, with office Dep: 
at 681 Fifth Avenue. . . . The Ad par, 
crafter Club of Detroit has published) [y¢j 
the annual Roster number of Th@ the 
Adcrafter, its official publication. | pape 
contains 246 pages, with an advertis§ op , 
ing-editorial ratio atp about 65-35 peg y 
cent. plac 
oS Here 
Accounts . . . Raytheon Manufac 
turing Co. to J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . # Bus 
Hair Groom, product of Whitehal 
Pharmacal Co., to Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Inc. . . . Magazine Repeating Razo 
Co., manufacturers of Schick Injectoq — 
Razors and Blades, to Ivey & Elling 
ton, Inc., effective June 21... . Castld 
Films, largest maker of home movies 
to the same agency. . . . The Sentine 
Radio Corp., to W. C. Garrison an 
Co., Chicago. . . . Petroleum Heat an 
Power Co., Stamford, Conn., manu 
facturers of Petro Oil Burner, 
Richard and Co., Inc. 


Radio 


Important is the appointment 0 
Don Searle as a vice-president of the 
American Broadcasting Co. (former! 
Blue Network.) Mr. Searle will con 
tinue his present duties as genes 
manager of the network's West 
Division. . . . The formation of a 1 
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Don SEARLE, vice- 
sident, American 
Broadcasting Co. 


network, the Universal Broadcasting 
(o., linking together KSFO, San 
Francisco, and KPAS, Los Angeles, 
has been made known. Wilton Gun- 
zendorfer will be the network’s man- 
ager, in addition to his duties as 
manager of KSFO. 
. @. © 
Dr. Ernest Dichter, formerly of its 
Research Department, has been named 
consultant of programs by CBS. Leo 
Mishkin is that network’s new trade 
news editor, replacing Joan Lane, who 
is resigning to join Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. . . . George L. Ketch- 
am has been appointed as director of 
publicity, promotion and merchandis- 
ing for KTUL, Tulsa. . . . WLW was 
awarded the George Foster Peabody 
radio award for “outstanding report- 
ing of the news’ during 1944. 


Newspapers 

David M. Podvey is The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer’s new general pro- 
motion manager, after six years’ serv- 
ice on the staff in the Promotion 
Department. . . . Frank Luther Mott, 
Harry Hansen, Bennett Cerf, and 
Lucian Bernhard served as judges of 
the 15th Annual Exhibit of News- 
paper Typography held in Philadelphia 
on April 19, under the auspices of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. The top 
place was won by the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


Business Papers 
Hardware Age has advised its ad- 


vertisers and their agencies that its 


THE NO. 1 CONSUMER 


OF BUILDING MATERIAL 
AND EQUIPMENT 


THEY READ 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


(Read by 58,500 alert builders 
59 E. Van Buren Chicago 5, Ill. 


Annual Merchandise Directory, to be 
published as the “Who Makes It?” 
issue of the publication, will contain 
no advertising. 

After publishing the issue for 23 
years with advertising, the publishers 
decided, in the face of the paper 
shortage, and the tremendous demands 
by old customers for space, that the 
no-advertising policy for this issue was 
the only feasible solution. 

The publication decided not to aban- 
don the issue entirely—feeling that it 
would be a disservice to the industry. 


M anuracrurersof 
material and equipment sold 
to the BAKING INDUS- 


| 
| TRY may _ uncover 
| 


new 
sales and advertising oppor- 
tunities from the informa- 
tion which is contained in 
Bakers Weekly’s ‘“Aditor- 
ial” on Pages 88-89. 


THE MAP 


V 


MINN, \ Superior r 
MONT Ss DAK. WIQY CK Your place on the map 
. WIS. is with General’ Sales 
wyo. Sioux Felice}. ¢ F044 - 
: ON Company A hustling 0 
AN SOWA: manufacturers’ repre- 
\ Omar? a sentative servicing 690 rr 
‘ SAN ith. IND. active accounts wants Qy 
Kens Ch \y more lines — sundries 
Wichita. | MO. J si > 
. y, toys, novelties, 
NV . . \ TENN. specialties, hardware 
tle, SEA~ \ LittleRock £ ntemonee - 
ee ; ARK. _ Entire sales area is cov- os 
WN . at MISS, ered every 120 days. 
TEXIG ee. “< 
Sonus i 
eNew Orleans ° 


GENERAL-SALES 
Columbia Bank Bldg. 
921 Walnut St. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CO. 


| Promotion 


Two Surveys 


« 
Now Available Hillman Women’s Group is dis. 


tributing its survey on women’s cos. 
metic preferences, Cosmetic Usage and 
« Brand Preference, (A Report of 
in Booklet Form j 1,400,000 Beauty - Seeking Young 

° Women). The report has been pur. 
posely put together with more atten- 


The complete report on how over 4900 Northern tion on its innards than its art work— 

, . 4 M it contains, between its 39 stapled 
Californians answered the question:“What Kind pages, brand preferences by fom 
of Automobile Do You Want in 194X?” ae ee fa 


mascara to bath oil. The survey, con- 
ducted for Hillman by Fact Finders 
Associates, Inc., was polled in Febru. 
ary, 1945. Some 75,000 copies of the 
various Hillman publications, in prep- 
aration, had previously contained a 
comprehensive questionnaire. Hillman 
is pleased to get a 10% response, con- 
sidering the length of the question- 
naire. Of the 7,500 returns 5,100 
have been tabulated and results pro- 
jected to get percentages of cosmetic 
usage by the entire group of Hillman 
readers. Recently, to get its findings 
across to the people (cosmeticians, 
prospective advertisers, etc.) who are 
interested, Hillman has been giving a 
series of luncheons in New York City, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago. At these 
meetings the company shows 15 min- 
utes of slides in Kodachrome, of the 
typical beauty routine of a typical 
reader, ‘Terry Smith.” The subject for 
the presentation is an attractive model 
—the photography was done by Hill- 
man’s Jack Shere. The live narration 
is handled by Shirley Cook, Hillman’s 
Beauty Editor. 


Another publishing house, with an 
audience preponderately women, has 
done a survey of the cosmetic buying 


Based ona comprehensive survey conducted habits of its readers. Fawcett Publica- 
by The San F : E ' ’ tions, Inc., whose Fawcett Beauty 
y Lhe San Francisco Examiner for The American Reader Forum has been going great 
Society of Automotive Engineers, as presented guns for the a four years, has re- 
: viewed its findings in a slick piece of 

at the S.A.E. annual meeting, January 8, 1945. promotion, fronted with a smart 
‘ watercolor, called ‘Four Years with the 
Published in response to hundred of requests Fawcett Beauty Reader Forum.” Each 
. : of the 43 pages is devoted to a separ- 
received from engineers and executives of the ate veda. listings of all the baie 
automobile industry. known brands of cosmetics and pet: 
centages of oe for the —_ ual 

: , lines. Out of its four years’ study, Faw: 

FREE COPIES may be obtained by addressing cett has been struck Sith a ee the 


Franklin C. Wheeler more telling facts: Cake make-up has 
R tripled in sales during the four yeats; 
oom 710 


face powder sales have steadily de: 

clined: there has been a sizable tumb! 

THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER in the rouge picture since 1941. 

: For Hillman’s statistics write Hill 

For more than Fifty Years the Leading Newspaper man’s Women’s Group, 1476 Broad 
in its Territory way, New York, 18. For the Fawcett 

book address Fawcett Publications, 15 


| Broadway, New York, 18. 
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MENT May 1) 


Cuts training 
time 25% to 40% 


Train the liustravox Way 


LAN NOW to train work- 

men, veterans and salesmen 
for production and selling jobs 
the Illustravox way. Because it is 
the ONE BEST WAY to train 
scientifically, Illustravox shortens 
the time needed to teach workers 
special skills. Double exposure 
(eye plus ear) assures quicker 
learning and greater retention 
value. In selling and distribution, 
too, Illustravox can help people 
do a better job. 


* * Portable and inexpensive, 
Illustravox sound 
slidefilm projectors 
use records and slide- 
film to present your 
perfected training 
message in attention- 
arresting pictures and 
spoken words. Sim- 
ple to produce, easy 
to operate and eco- 
nomically duplicated 


Compact — 
easy to carry 


The ONE BEST WAY 
to train for: 


Increased production .. . this 
scientific training method ex- 
pands your output quickly. 
Improved employee rela- 
tions...tells company policies 
as you want them told. 
Introducing new products 
. 2. reaches all phases of dis- 
tribution, dramatically and 
effectively. 


for mass distribution, Illustravox 
messages are effective in all types 
of training and selling. 


* * Field-tested and proved be- 
fore the war by leading industria] 


(a4 
Lllustrated 


4 


concerns, Illustravox efficiency 
was further proved ‘in military 
training programs. Army and 
Navy training schedules were cut 
from as much as six months to six 
weeks! 


* * Most effective, least ex- 
pensive, dramatic, yet accu- 
rate to smallest details, the 
Illustravox is ideal for all types 
of training. Over 75% of all 
sound slidefilm instruments 
now in use are Illustravox. 


* & & IIlustravox trains effi- 
ciently. . . always tells a uniform 
story ... presents your message 
the ONE BEST WAY. For further 
information on how you can best 
utilize Illustravox in solving 
your training and educational 
problems write today to The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. SM-5, Fort 
Wayne 4, Indiana: 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


DIVISION OF THE M q@ - aqavox COMPANY - FT. WAYNE 
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Meet KWK’s Rush Hughes — 
Heard Twice Daily on Kansas City’s WHB 


Out here in Missouri, where people 
have to be “shown”, folks know a 
good thing when they see and ear 
it! That’s why Rush Hughes, with 
his “Song and Dance Parade”, has 
a 4.9 Hooperating, mornings in St. 
Louis ... and has already earned a 
4.7 in Kansas City with the same 
type of show, afternoons. And he’s 
getting more popular every week! 
They /ike him in Missouri ... and 
out in Kansas, too! 


WHB exploited his programs with 
extensive ‘plug” announcements,and 
a two-month showing of 24-sheet 
posters throughout Greater Kansas 
City. In six months on the air over 
WHB Rush Hughes has become a 
“top name” throughout the Kansas 
City area, producing spectacular re- 
sults for sponsors such as General 
Baking (Bond Bread). Let us tell 
you more about it, and about avail- 
abilities on these two WHB shows. 


You'll like doing 
business with 
WHB, — “the- 
station-with-agen- 
cy-point-of-view”, 
where advertisers 
are clients who must 
get their money’s 
worth in results. 

If you want to sell 
the Kansas City 
market, WHB is 
yourhappymedium 


"7 ST FIVE” 
“ight 6:15 pm 
"SONGand DANCE PARADE” 
Daily at 2:00 pm 


For WHB Availabilities, ‘Phone DON DAVIS 
at any of these “SPOT SALES” offices: 


KANSAS CITY ..... Scarritt Building ..... HArrison 1161 
NEW YORK CITY . . . 400 Madison Avenue . . . Eldorado 5-5040 
CINCAGO ..cce 360 North Michigan ...... FRAnklin 8520 
HOLLYWOOD . . Hollywood Blvd. at Cosmo . . HOllywood 8318 
SAN FRANCISCO ..... 5 Third Street ..... EXbrook 3558 
KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 
Kansas City * Wichita + Salina + Great Bend «+ Emporia 

Missouri Kansas Kansas Kansas Kansas 


Guide for Post-War 

The Lincoln Land Market book 
recently released by Prairie Farmer~ 
WLS, was compiled as an aid to ad. 
vertisers and agencies in meeting the 
post-war changes which will come to 
sales and distribution in the region 
served by the publication and the radio 
station. 

Part*one of the book deals with 
general market data for making sales 
> aa and determining sales _ per. 
ormances. Part two is a guide for 
sales managers on wholesale and te. 
tail distribution. Part three is devoted 
to the agricultural market of Lincoln 
Land, showing county by county, com- 
plete data on various types of live. 
stock, farm equipment, etc. Colored 
maps indicate the most productive 
counties in terms of farm income and 
production of agricultural products, 
For a copy write Prairie Farmer, 1230 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, 7, Ill. 


Route List 


A couple of unusually good news. 
paper route lists have come across our 
desk. The Portland Oregon Journal is 
distributing its 1945 Route List of 
Retail Grocers. Published by the 
National Advertising Department of 
the newspaper, the directory has been 
issued regularly since 1928 .. . the 
Toledo Blade has a new market map, 
size 34 by 44 inches, in five colors, 
showing the population of Toledo di- 
vided into four economic groups based 
on rentals as established by the U. S. 
Government. Write the Toledo Blade, 
Toledo, Ohio, for a copy. 


S. M. Tips Its Hat... 


to the Nassau (L.1.) Daily Review- 
Star for “The Anatomy of Pulling 
Power,” which spotlights the Hemp- 
stead Town, N. Y., market and the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star as its leading 
newspaper. Proof of the pulling power 
of the paper, as a sales producer, is 
the highlight of the book. . . . To 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
for it’s handsomely gotten up, hand- 
somely bound, intelligent — presen- 
tation, “As Ye Sow,” a story ol 
sampling (everything from Com 
Flakes to classified directories) and 
how it is conducted. Pictures make the 
whole procedure easy to follow—copy 
points up the intrinsic value of samp- 
ling itself. Write the corporation, 350 


East 22nd St., Chicago, 16. . . . To 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., 20 
East 42nd St. N. Y. C., for tts 


patriotic brochure, ‘“The Power to Win 
the Peace,” the story of War Bonds; 
the great role they are playing now 
winning the war, the greater role they 
will play after the war in winning the 
peace, both at home and abroad. 
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Get the correct formula for your advertising in the South—add the essen- 
U. S. tial element with HoLLANp’s! For without HOLLAND’s, your coverage of the 
lade, South is not complete—and here’s why. A survey of the circulation of seven 
magazines—the two leading general magazines, the three leading women’s 
magazines, and the two leading magazines in the shelter group—shows the 
following facts. 


view- In the first group of general magazines, saturation of homes in the 

illing South without Holland's was 86.4% of their average national cover- 

emp- . age. But with Holland's added, it jumped to 118%. 

1 the In the second group of women's magazines, coverage of the South 
a without Holland's was 86.25% of their average national coverage. 

ding TH E N A T | 0 ta q With Holland's added, the average goes to 105%. 


or. is In the third group of shelter magazines, coverage of the South with- 
Ps WE A LT ? j 5 out Holland's was 70.50% of their average national coverage. But Hol- 
: land's pushed that average up to 111%. 


A : To take your message to the South—to get full coverage—add the essential 
hand FLO WING SOUTH! element—include HOLLAND’s, the magazine of today’s New South! 


= Relative to pre-war wealth and income, today's New 

the South has. made the nation’s greatest wartime gains. J 
“- Since 1940 the Federal Reserve Bank in Atlanta © Ce | iy 

| 7 issued more new money—in relation to previous 


fem. The Bank at Richmond was second—the Bank 


deri 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW Y 
onds; n Dallas fourth. Now and postwar, the South offers 205 GLOBE DEMOCRAT BUILDING. ST LOUIS. wegneiaunes 


< & Ssues—th bank in the Federal R - 
» an any - in the Federal Reserve sys the Magazine of of the NEW Xual 


ow if th p . West Coast Representati SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILD 

» they € advertiser one of the biggest and one of the GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES saa tien 
io the & tichest i ion! 

§ markets in the nation! DALLAS, TEXAS 


AY } 
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Retail Sales and Services for May, 1945 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, May should be a better month for retail sales 
and services than the very big April month. SM estimates the total volume at 
$6,780,000,000, or a gain of 69% over the comparable 1939 month. 

The 200 larger cities of the country are scheduled for a larger proportion of the 
Nation’s retail volume (50.5% vs. 49.5% in April), and despite some slackening 
in war production, San Diego continues to lead the list with a city index figure 
of 373.0. The others among the 15 leaders in city index are, in order: Wichita, 
Kan., 350.3; Knoxville, Tenn., 290.2; Portsmouth, Va., 285.7; Honolulu, 283.0; 
Chester, Pa., 275.5; Oakland, Calif., 271.3; Evansville, Ind., 267.2; Mobile, Alla., 
255.5; Tacoma, Wash., 253.8; San Jose, Calif., 250.0; Topeka, Kan., 246.0; 
Savannah, Ga., 245.4; Lansing, Mich., 245.0; Seattle, Wash., 240.6. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading mar- 
ket centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. , 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 


service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 
1939 month. . The second col- 
umn, ‘City-National Index,” relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own past 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor. 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by dj. 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate fo, 
the same month as is used in the ip. 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to its 1939 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than in 1939. This is 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the Nation? If the “City: 
National Index”’ is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as 2 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small —— 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same month 
of 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


Rerait SALEs AND SERVICES” 
(SM Forecast for May, 1945) 


City ; 
City Nat'l $. 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 169.0 100.0 $6780.00 


Alabama 

% Mobile ....... 255.5 151.2 3 

% Birmingham .. 173.0 102.4 = 
Montgomery .. 140.0 82.8 


(Continued on page 130) 
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JUST 15 DAYS TILL THE BIG STORY 


ON THE HEMPSTEAD TOWN MARKET... 


MAY 


SUN. 


MON. 


TUES. 


WED. 


THUR. 


FRI. 


SAT. 


3 


7 


20 


22 


10 


14 [15]16 


17 


23 


24 


28 


29 


30 


31 


See page 122, Sales 


Management's Survey 


of Buying Power, Issued 
May 15 


Hempstead Town's 
High-Spot Cities esti- 
mate of May retail 
sales volume is 
Sn! 200 000 —- 04.9% 
above the same 19. 3 
month. 


Published daily, except Sunday—4c a copy 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N.°Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
New York — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco 


1, 
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Sales Managémtnt 


I ligh-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 128) 


Retain Saves anp Services 
(SM Forecast for May, 1945) 


City 
City Nat'l § 
Index Index Millions 

Arizona 
% Tucson ....... 210.2 124.4 9.50 
% Phoenix ...... 197.5 116.9 4.85 
Arkaneas 

Fort Smith 160.5 95.0 33.80 

Little Rock ... 153.4 90.8 9.25 
California 
% San Diego .... 373.0 220.7 25.61 
% Oakland ..... 271.3 160.5 a7.295 
%& San Jose ..... 250.0 147.9 8.35 
* Berkeley . 218.5 129.3 6.35 
%& Long Beach .. 211.0 124.9 19.50 
Ww Fresno ....... 188.0 112.2 8.10 
% Los Angeles .. 183.3 108.5 127.50 
% San Bernardino 171.2 101.3 4.10 
% San Francisco.. 170.3 100.8 47.75 

Stockton ..... 167.8 99.3 5.22 

Pasadena ..... 162.4 96.1 725 

Santa Ana .... 153.7 90.9 3.90 

Sacramento 140.1 82.9 9.53 

Santa Barbara.. 135.5 80.2 2.45 


Retain SaLes anp SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for May, 1945) 


City 
City Nat'l § 
Index Index Millions 
Colorado 
Denver ....:. 150.9 89.3 27.10 
Colorado Springs 140.3 83.0 3.40 
POD in cisok 116.5 68.9 3.00 
Connecticut 
% Hartford ..... 180.4 106.7 19.30 
Bridgeport 168.5 99.7 13.25 
Waterbury .... 165.0 97.6 7.63 
Stamford ..... 148.5 87.9 5.25 
New Haven .. 142.5 84.3 14.00 
Delaware 
Wilmington .. 156:5 92.6 13.30 
Dist. of Columbia 
Washington .. 153.5 90.8 73.50 
Florida 
%& Tampa ....... 227.0 134.3 7.11 
% Miami ....... 208.7 123.5 22.75 
% Jacksonville ... 187.5 110.9 9.20 
Georgia 
% Savannah ..... 245.4 145.2 6.70 
%& Macon ....... 216.0 127.8 4.35 
%& Columbus 190.1 112.5 3.62 
*% Atlanta ...... 174.5 103.3 28.50 
Albany ...... 166.0 98.2 1.67 
Augusta ...... 154.0 91.1 4.50 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu .... 283.0 167.5 34.47 
Idaho 
% Boise ........ 178.1 105.4 3.96 


$50,000,000.00 yearly. 


American Thread Co. 
Anderson-Little Co. 


Arkwright Corporation 
One of the country’s 


Armed Forces. 
Cotton Cloths 


Rubber and Plastics 


Har-Lee Corp. 
Ladies’ Apparel 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Shirting and Sheeting 


I. Schneierson & Son 
Ladies’ Underwear 


New York Philadelphia Chic 


possible an INDUSTRIAL P 


Cotton Thread and Yarns 
Men’s and Women’s Clothing 


largest 
mfgrs. of insect netting for the 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. 


Firestone Rubber & Latex Corp. 


ago 


THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS IN 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


273 manufacturing concerns are located in highly indus- 
trialized Fall River. Here are a few of the names that make 
AYROLL ALONE that exceeds 


Shelburne Shirt Co. 
Men’s Shirts 


Smart Set Frocks 
Ladies’ Dresses 


Submarine Signal Co. 
Marine Equipment 


Cape Cod Shirt Co. 
Men’s Shirts 


J. & J. Corrugated Box Co. 
Corrugated Containers 


Society Club Hats 
Men’s Hats 


Elbe File & Binders 
Filing Equipment 


Little Dorothy Dresses 
Children’s Dresses 


A Compact, Urban Market, Completely Covered by One Newspaper 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Represented Nationally by KELLY-SMITH Co. 
Detroit 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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Rerait Sates anp Services 
(SM Forecast for May, 1945) 


City 
Index 
Illinois 
¥% Rockford . 201.5 
% Chicago ...... 190.2 
% Peoria ....... 180.0 
% East St. Louis.. 177.8 


Moline-Rock Is- 
land-E. Moline. 


Indiana 


¥% Evansville 
*% Fort Wayne 
% Indianapolis 
 waghns»s 
South Bend ... 
Terre Haute .. 


Iowa 


% Sioux City .... 
Des Moines .. 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 


Kansas 


%& Topeka ...... 
* Kansas City 


Kentucky 


¥* Louisville 
Lexington 


Louisiana 


New Orleans. . 
Shreveport .... 


Maine 
Portland 
Bangor 


Maryland 


% Baltimore ..... 
Cumberland ... 


Massachusetts 


Holyoke ...... 
Springfield 
See 
New Bedford. . 
Worcester 

Fall River .. 
Boston 


% Battle Creek .. 

*% Bay City 
Kalamazoo 
ae 
Muskegon ... 
Grand Rapids. . 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 


Mississippi 
%& Jackson 


Missouri 
¥%& Springfield 


St. 
St. 


Joseph 
Louis 


SALES 


140.6 


267.2 


-.- 188.3 
. 170.4 


153.5 
152.0 
151.2 


180.7 
165.3 


- 1350 
. 155.0 


350.3 
246.0 


. 190.6 


-. 185.8 
. 147.0 


160.3 
147.0 


. 161.3 


150.2 


176.5 
138.2 


152.6 


- 1926 


151.0 
151.0 


. 148.7 
- 142.3 


138.7 


245.0 


- 239.1 


230.5 
175.5 
174.8 
165.2 
157.4 


- 155.1 


155.0 
147.8 


. 153.4 


150.2 


. 142.3 


. 171.6 


- 183.7 
%& Kansas City ... 
. 164.5 
. 145.6 
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174.0 


ity 
Nat'l 
Index 


119.2 
112.6 
106.5 
105.2 


83.2 


90.3 
90.3 
89.3 
89.3 
88.0 
84.2 
82.1 


145.0 
141.5 
136.4 
103.8 
103.4 
97.8 
93.1 
91.8 
91.7 
87.5 


90.8 
88.9 
84.2 


101.5 


108.7 
103.0 
97.3 


86.2 


Millio 


4.05 
32.50 
3.70 
50.75 


Montana 


City 
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City 
Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


Billings ...... 156.6 92.7 3.50 
7,0) Nebraska 
0.008 ¢ Omaha ...... 180.4 106.7 16.00 
aa ee 135.2 80.0 pe 
50 
Nevada 
5.65 arr 176.1 104.2 3.80 
New Hampshire 
0.18 Manchester ... 128.7 76.2 4.85 
9.55 
9.508 New Jersey 
6.48 x Paterson ..... 186.6 110.4 15.12 
Sy Passaic ....... 165.4 97.9 6.67 
5458 Newark ...... 165.3 97.8 40.00 
Camden ...... 150.2 88.9 8.50 
Trenton ...... 125.5 74.3 9.25 
5.60 Jersey City- 
12.83 Hoboken ..... 113.6 67.2 19.00 
5.338 .. ‘ 
495§ New Mexico 
Albuquerque 165.0 97.6 3.35 
410g New York 
5.65mwElmira ....... 193.0 114.2 3.80 
9.10 § & Hempstead 
I 184.3 109.1 21.50 
Schenectady ... 179.5 106.2 7.00 
93,09 Niagara Falls.. 167.8 99.3 5.12 
“435 New York 166.1 98.5 403.63 
: Binghamton 158.4 93.7 6.60 
Jamestown .. 155.0 91.7 2.43 
Rochester 154.9 91.7 21.75 
25.008 Buffalo ...... 147.9 87.5 31.05 
ae 138.1 81.7 3.80 
Syracuse ..... 130.4 77.2 13.15 
MD. nk eaetee 130.4 77.2 5.95 
740 Albany ...... 117.5 69.5 8.21 
3.189 North Carolina 
* Durham ...... 192.3 113.7 4.87 
oa Charlotte ..... 175.4 103.8 9.25 
67.508 Asheville ..... 173.2 102.5 6.10 
4.95 Greensboro 151.9 89.9 4.75 
Winston-Salem. 135.7. 80.3 4.20 
Raleigh ...... 125.0 74.0 2.25 
3.158 y 
275 North Dakota 
5.65 Grand Forks .. 191.2 113.1 2.25 
Ry SI it Spiacn Su 150.0 88.8 3.38 
5.708 Ohio 
61.50 BAkron ....... 223.0 132.0 19.25 
& Cleveland 195.3 115.6 72.78 
Canton 190.5 112.7 8.30 
10.508 &Dayton ...... 184.4 109.1 20.15 
SERToledo ....... 175.5 103.8 20.50 
130.50 Cincinnati 158.2 93.6 40.10 
4.60 Springfield . 155.0 91.7 4.65 
4.71 Youngstown .. 150.2 88.9 13.10 
6.88% Columbus 147.9 988.9 24.00 
13.108 Zanesville -- 129.5 76.6 2.60 
4458 Steubenville ... 121.7 72.0 3.28 
13.65 mm 
6.408 Oklahoma 
Muskogee 167.4 99.1 2.35 
45.00 “ae 167.0 98.8 13.20 
22.10 Oklahoma City. 162.7 96.3 19.25 
6.25 Oregon 
¥ Portland 223.0 132.0 42.00 
$3 Salem ........ 162.8 96 3.05 
Pennsy lvania 
gosmr Chester ...... 275.5 163.0 5.25 
52.50 IE were eee 190.2 112.5 7.75 
er) co ph eeiecns 181.0 107.1 5.40 
50.78 ittsburgh 169.5 100.3 50.00 
renTpAY 1, 1945 
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Is Your Product 
A Proprietary? 


o HILE national advertising 

copy is running, our stores 
get an unexpected increase for 
these items far in excess of their 
normal sales .,.” 


a E would therefore appreci- 

ate it if you would advise 
us in advance if you are plan- 
ning to run any patent medicine 
ads, so that we can see to it that 
our stores have a sufficient stock 
on hand to take care of this 
expected increase .. .” 


We quote, with permission, 
from an unsolicited letter sent us 
by Mr. L, Salmanson of Adams 
Drug Co., Ine., a regular local 
advertiser. 


Shall we notify Mr, Salmanson 
and our other druggists that 
YOUR copy is running? 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


Oo EvEN'NOG @EPORY 


Woonsocket, R, I, 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


No Current Rationing Of 
National Advertising 


| 


Servin America’s largest manufac- 
g g 


> 60 | turers for over 15 years through design of 


City 
City Natl $_ 
Index Index Millions 
Pennsylvania (cont'd) 
Lancaster ..... 167.5 99.1 6.03 
Philadelphia 150.7. 89.2 126.50 
Wilkes-Barre .. 145.1 85.9 6.28 
Allentown 143.0 84.6 6.85 
Williamsport .. 140.9 83.4 2.93 
Harrisburg .... 140.4 83.1 7.05 
Johnstown 140.4 83.1 5.47 
Scranton ..... 130.2 77.0 735 
Altoona ...... 128.3 75.9 5.13 
Reading ...... 121.7 72.0 7.40 
Rhode Island 
Providence .... 162.0 95.9 23.90 
Woonsocket 150.3 88.9 3.00 
South Carolina . ' 
%* Charleston 181.2 107.2 5.08 
% Spartanburg ... 180.2 106.6 3.85 
Greenville . 167.5 99.1 5.10 
Columbia ..... 152.4 90.2 4.97 
South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls 175.6 103.9 4.20 
Tennessee 
%* Knoxville ..... 290.2 171.7 10.75 
% Nashville ..... 169.4 100.2 10.55 
Chattanooga .. 159.1 94.1 8.50 
Memphis ..... 151.3 89.5 21.60 
Texas 
* Fort Worth ... 217.5 128.7 15.10 
% Beaumont . 195.3 115.6 4.48 
* Houston 194.5 115.1 31.50 
% Austin ....... 191.7 113.4 4.70 
oe — ee 185.0 109.5 27.45 | 
%& Corpus Christi. 177.6 105.1 6.43 
% San Antonio .. 174.0 103.0 15.15 | 
2. 165.3 97.8 5.00 | 
A ee 164.6 974 3.72 | 
Wichita Falls.. 157.4 93.1 2.91 | 
Galveston . 143.6 85.0 4.85 
Utah 
%& Ogden ....... 192.2 113.7 4.80 | 
Salt Lake City. 145.0 85.8 14.75 | 
Vermont 
Burlington .... 125.0 74.0 
Virginia 
* Portsmouth . 285.7 169.1 2.95 
% Newport News 208.5 123.4 4.70 
% Norfolk ...... 200.2 118.5 11.65 
% Richmond ...# 185.0 109.5 19.40 
Roanoke ..... 132.0 78.1 5.75 
Lynchburg .... 123.4 73.0 3.90 
Washington 
%& Tacoma ...... 253.8 150.2 12.20 
% Seattle ....... 240.6 142.4 45.25 
Spokane ...... 165.55 97.9 12.30 
West Virginia 
Huntington 167.5 99.1 5.65 
Charleston .... 144.7 85.6 7.45 
Wheeling 120.6 714 4.60 
Wisconsin 
% Superior ...... 212.8 125.9 2.45 
%* Milwaukee . 205.0 121.3 41.70 
% Manitowoc 181.8 107.5 2.05 
% Madison ..... 171.5 1615 6.50 
% Sheboygan .... 169.1 100.1 3.35 
La Crosse .... 149.7 88.6 2.90 
Green Bay 145.0 858 4.85 
Wyoming 
% Cheyenne 185.7. 109.9 2.40 


products in many fields, we have acquired a 
thorough appreciation of consumer require- 
ments, as well as for the problems that con- 
front management and industry today. 


On all phases of sales promotion wherein 
appearance, color and style can be made to 
create prestige, we offer a fresh point of view 
to established firms intevested in learning, at 
no obligation, how a common sense and skillful 
performance can be economically coordinated 
with their plans for maintaining leadership. 
Write for Brochure (S) on your letterhead. 


_ s a 
WILLIAM O'’NEIL 
and Associates 


In DUSTRIAL DESIGN 
11 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Comment 


E LAW OF INTELLIGENT ACTION. Open- 
minded business leaders are always looking for any 
help that will further a en standards of per- 
formance in any phase of their business, but the 

strange variety of aids that are offered in this connection 
are bewildering. One psychologist has compiled a bibli- 
ography of mental test and rating scales, and finds that 85 
different authorities have developed eight or more tests, 
and this scales down to 2,159 men who quite modestly 
have been satisfied with only one test. It isn’t surprising 
that business executives are confused when they contemplate 
the practical use of psychological or vocational tests. 


In a new book, “The Law of Intelligent Action,” 
(Harper & Bros.) William J. Reilly attempts to clear up 
the confusion surrounding the use of tests in industry, to 
indicate how tests can safely be used in industry, and to 
reduce proved scientific methods for judging people to 
simple truths that can be understood and used by the 
average executive. 


Bill Reilly has a Ph.D. attached to his name, but he is 
short-haired rather than long. In addition to being the 
organizer and director of the National Institute for Straight 
Thinking, he has been an advertising agency executive and 
a top advertising salesman for the American Weekly. 


Intelligent action, according to him, can be defined as 
follows: “A person can be said to act intelligently in any 
given environment whenever he satisfactorily solves the 
problems of that environment.” From this, he proceeds to 
a statement of what he calls the Law of Intelligent Action, 
This he expresses as follows: 


“When a person is confronted with a problem, the in- 
telligence of his action is dependent on three primary 
factors: 

1. His desire to solve the problem. 

2. His ability to solve it. 

3. His capacity for handling the human relations in- 
volved.” 


While some readers will be inclined to quarrel with 
Dr. Reilly over his use of the word ‘“‘law’’ and will say that, 
as compared with the law of gravity, for example, his 
definition covers an art or theory, and not a law. Never- 
theless, he develops his thesis in a practical common sense 
method, with many examples and analogies to explain 
such subjects as the seven types of people; what makes 
people afraid, what to look out for in introducing tests, 
how to boost your batting average in judging people, how 
to train employes to act more intelligently, how to select 
and train successful salesmen, and how to give your ‘‘de- 
clining” executives new life. 


One of the best chapters in the book is on how to 
analyze your jobs. Most honest sales executives will admit 
that one of the things most often lacking in their method 
of selecting and training salesmen is a sound and thorough 
evaluation of the job. There is a tendency inherent in most 
of us to pick a man rather than to pick a man for a specific 
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job. Dr. Reilly uses his law of intelligent action to brea 
down the desirable qualities which a sales engineer should 
have in a given company. Abilities required cover the ob: 
servation of conditions surrounding the use of manufx 
turers’ products in the plant, the best possible solution ig 
volving the use of the products to meet the need, orderl 
thinking in the presentation of the best possible solutiog 
Under desire he found three important factors: that a cand 
date desires to work at this kind of job, that he should d 

sire to improve his standard of living rather than just ge 
along on his present income without exerting himself to 
much, and that a reasonable percentage of candidates should 
desire to get into sales supervisory and executive work. 


On the score of Suman relations, the salesmen for th 
company must have the capacity for getting others to accep 
them as experts, they must enjoy working with and serving 
the kinds of le commonly found in industrial estab 
lishments, bg > must have the capacity to open 
closed mind, gain confidence, and win belief. 


292 pages—generous-size pages—to summarize 

state laws governing advertising. This new boo 

“State Advertising Legislation,” was prepared b 
Burt W. Roper, legal analyst of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, under the supervision of Wilford 
White, Chief of the Special Studies Unit, Division of Sma 
Business. 


‘ea ADVERTISING LEGISLATION. It require 


Our friend and contemporary, Printers’ Ink, cooperated 
in the preparation and publication of the study. That mag 
azine pioneered many years ago in the preparation of the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute which has been adopted with 
only slight changes by 27 states. 


The original survey of state laws and the publication 0 
the book resulted from thousands of inquiries which pou 
in to Washington departments as to what may and ma 
not be said in printed and oral advertising in states an 


» sub-divisions. All states, with the exception of Kansas 


Nevada, North Dakota, and the District of Columbia, have 
some sort of specific legislation relating to the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages. While the beverage laws are greate 
in number and variety than those for any other produc 
many other specific products have been subjected to spec 

laws. Statutes relating to agricultural products constitu 
one-third of the laws in the specific commodity catego 

Did you know, for example, that approximately one-fouttl 
of the states have laws governing the advertising of second 
hand watches, that the advertising of one profession, det 
tistry, is regulated by all states, that one-half of the state 
provide for comprehensive regulation of outdoor advé 
tising, and many states set up licensing controls? 


The book will be of special value to manufacturers of ne 
post-war products. A careful study by old advertisers ¥ 
likewise save them time and labor and frequent embat! 
ment. Copies are available, price $2.50, from eitit 
Printers’ Ink or the Department of Commerce, Washingt 
25, D. C., or any of its field offices. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


